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_ Correspondence 





Mothers and Teachers 


Epiror: Recent discussions on parochial 
schools prompt me to ask a question. Our 
parish school, for one, could be filled a 
second time over by children who cannot 
gain admission. Granted that the shortage 
of teachers is as serious a problem as the 
lack of classrooms, why must the existing 
plant stand idle three months of the year? 
Am I the only mother, qualified to teach, 
who would be willing to do so if the 
mothers of other “left-overs” would care for 
my pre-schoolers? With the help of such 
volunteers the school could run for two six- 
month sessions, the Sisters teaching one ses- 
sion and the mothers the other. 

I do not claim this proposal is free of 
disadvantages. Yet as long as total class 
hours and materials covered met State and 
local requirements, would it be an “un- 
realistic notion? It might be a way to offer 
a Catholic education to every child, at least 
where qualified parents can be found to 
teach. NAME WITHHELD 
Winnetka, Calif. 


Intellectuals and Parents 


Epiror: Thoughts after reading Helene 
Magaret’s article (Am. 8/23): 


Wuat Price TOGETHERNESS 
The American Catholic Intellectual 
Has gone to his grave ineffectual 

For his family’s vim 

Has smothered him 
So the dearth of ACI’s is quite natural. 


Is the family to be the next scapegoat for 
the absence of Catholic intellectuals? 

Mary M. MuLpoon 
Arlington, Mass. 


In Defense of Noyes 


Eprror: I read the tribute in America to 
our late dean of Catholic poets, Alfred 
Noyes, written by Dr. Stephen P. Ryan. 

Dr. Ryan gives 1934 as the year that 
Alfred Noyes entered the Church. But in 
his autobiography, Two Worlds for Mem- 
ory, published in 1953, the year 1927 is 
given in a number of places. 

Dr. Ryan does not seem to have read the 
chapter in that book where Noyes tells 
of the controversy that sprang up over his 
book Voltaire. Dr. Ryan would have us be- 
lieve that the book was condemned ( pre- 
sumably the first edition), that Noyes re- 
fused to rewrite it, engaged in heated con- 
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troversy with the Archbishop of West- 
minster, and eventually withdrew his book 
and submitted. 

The facts, as Alfred Noyes himself states 
in his autobiography, are that this same 
story that Dr. Ryan repeats is found in a 
work of reference on 20th-century writers 
stocked by libraries all over the United 
States and is quite erroneous. 

First of all it was the second edition of 
Voltaire that was concerned. The first edi- 
tion had been praised by both Catholics and 
Anglicans alike. The temporary suspension 
of the second edition of the book by the 
Holy See was evidently the result of an 
anonymous letter writer who denounced the 
book to Rome, taking, as Noyes says, “the 
absurd line that as I had written a book on 





Voltaire I must necessarily be supporting | 


the destructive ideas which are commonly . 


associated with that writer; whereas, of 
course, I was doing exactly the opposite.” 

All this resulted in Cardinal Hinsley’s 
writing to Rome to learn of the objections 
to the book. Cardinal Pacelli intervened to 
refer the matter back to Cardinal Hinsley, 
who issued a letter (April, 1939), printed 
in the London Times, the Dublin Review 
and in all of the Catholic press, “stating that 
the competent authorities desired no altera- 
tions whatsoever in the text of the book.” 
Alfred Noyes states in conclusion: “Later 
I was told that Pope Pius XII, who had pre- 
viously intervened as Cardinal Pacelli, had 
declared the charges against the book to be 
nonsensical.” 

In addition I would like to bring out 
what I feel is a very important omission in 
Dr. Ryan’s article. He quotes a passage 
from the opening of Noyes’ Book of Earth 
but nowhere does he mention The Torch 
Bearers, the trilogy of which that book is a 
part and which will probably end up as his 
most secure claim to fame long after we 
have forgotten such ballads as “The High- 
wayman.” This trilogy, comprising also The 
Watchers of the Sky and The Last Voyage, 
underscores the main subject matter 
of most of his serious poetry and prose, 
namely, the supposed conflict between 
science and religion. The Torch Bearers, 
detailing a profoundly spiritual view of the 
progress of astronomical, biological and 
medical knowledge, resulted from the sug- 
gestion and encouragement of the late 
George Ellery Hale, director of Mt. Wilson 
Observatory, where Noyes was privileged to 
witness the first trial of the new 100-inch 
telescope in 1917. 

HucH RuMBALL-PETRE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








A Parable for Moderns 


LATE DAWN 
by Elizabeth Vandon 


"| wanted one thing and one thing 
only: to be left alone with my morphia; 
to be allowed to escape, for a time at 
least, from this crazy, meaningless 
world into a world of drug induced 
dreams. . . . | wished | had the cour- 
age to take an overdose. .. ." This 
was somewhere about the rock-bottom 

oint in a life here described without 
Fistrionics. How the author, intelligent, 
attractive, bitterly disillusioned, fought 
through to a new will to live is a story 
that reads all the more fantastically for 
the simplicity and frankness with which 
it is told. Ready. $3.00 


A New Hasley: 
SAINTS AND 
SNAPDRAGONS 


by Lucile Hasley 


"What's My Line?" with St. Francis as 
mystery guest, that great need of fam- 
ily's “Apartness" as against “Together- 
ness," how to grow one (I) nasturtium, 
are among these —o samples of 
Mrs. Hasley's special talent for serving 
delightful nonsense and excellent sense 
on the same plate. A choice of the 
Thomas More Book Club and the Cath- 
olic Literary Foundation. Ready. $3.00 
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Order from any bookstere. 


The new Trumpet contains articles by 
F. J. Sheed, Wilfrid Sheed and Philip 
Scharper. To get it, free and postpaid, 
write to Agatha MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
; 613 





Current Comment 





Thunder in the Far East 


As the Chinese Communist shelling 
of Nationalist-held Quemoy island en- 
ters into its third week, the question 
on everyone’s lips remains unanswered. 
Is the bombardment the prelude to a 
new war in the Far East? Peking shows 
no signs of ending the artillery barrage. 
Taipeh is as determined as ever to de- 
fend the offshore islands against as- 
sault. During his Aug. 27 press con- 
ference President Eisenhower came 
closer than he has in the past to 
committing U. S. forces, which during 
the fortnight have been considerably 
strengthened, to intervention should a 
Communist landing attempt material- 
ize. The ingredients for an explosion, 
including a tough warning from Mos- 
cow against American involvement, are 
all there. 

Though the United States has made 
no specific commitment to help defend 
the islands, our attitude toward them 
has changed since 1955. As the Presi- 
dent pointed out in his press confer- 
ence, they are today more important 
to the defense of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
stronghold than they were three years 
ago. He referred his questioners to the 
Aug. 23 letter of Secretary Dulles to 
Rep. Thomas E. Morgan. A Chinese 
Communist attempt to take Quemoy, 
wrote Mr. Dulles, may not remain “a 
limited operation.” 

Indeed there is more at stake than 
a few small islands off the China coast 
or even Taiwan itself. Whatever move 
is made in the area will affect the free 
world’s position in the entire Western 
Pacific. It is well that the Chinese Reds 
understand this. 


Ireland Views the Mid-East 


The speech of Frank Aiken, Irish 
Minister for External Affairs, during 
the recent UN debate on the Middle 
East went almost unnoticed in the 
daily press. Yet no student of Middle 
East affairs could deny its importance. 
For, in advocating a new look at the 
Arab-Israeli problem, the Irish UN 
delegate laid bare a root cause of Mid- 
dle East tensions. 
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It is Mr. Aiken’s contention that 
Arab-Israeli relations must be improved 
if peace and stability are to be re- 
stored in the area. The first step must 
be an acknowledgment that the near- 
million Palestinian Arab refugees have 
been “wronged.” The Irish UN dele- 
gate therefore invited Israel to state 
how many of them she is prepared to 
repatriate, and how much she will con- 
tribute to a compensation program. 
Where repatriation is not practicable, 
it would be left to the UN not merely 
to resettle the refugees, but also to 
cémpensate them in full. 

Such a program would be costly, but 
the alternative—continued, indefinite 
maintenance of refugee camps—is more 
costly still. Moreover, argued Mr. Aiken, 
if carried out, “it would lift a heavy 
political and psychological mortgage 
from the area as a whole, not least 
from Israel itself”; it would pave the 
way for a “just solution of the prob- 
lem of the Holy Places under an inter- 
national regime which would be re- 
sponsible for their preservation and ac- 
cessibility.” 

In sum, what Mr. Aiken urged is 
action on the various resolutions con- 
cerning Palestine taken over the past 
decade. Though long ignored, they are 
still the key to a lasting settlement in 
the Middle East. That the UN Assem- 
bly largely ignored Mr. Aiken is a pity. 


Aid for India 


The shrewd observer of the Indian 
political scene will reach two conclu- 
sions: 1) communism poses a challenge 
to the present Congress Government of 
Prime Minister Nehru; 2) the present 
Government may stand or fall on its 
ability to weather the current economic 
crisis. On these premises James J. 
Berna, S.J., recently argued in these 
pages (8/16, pp. 510-12) for exten- 
sive economic aid to India. In this is- 
sue (p. 625) Morris N. Kertzer differs 
with Father Berna’s estimate of the 
magnitude of the Communist threat 
there, but he is in substantial agree- 
ment with the thesis that India needs 
our help now. 

On Aug. 28 India was assured that 
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she had that help. The United States, 
Britain, Canada, West Germany, Japan 
and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development agreed on 
a $350-million aid program to keep 
India’s five-year plan afloat for the next 
six months. With the promise of an ad- 
ditional $600 million by 1961, there 
is hope that India will be able to carry 
her development planning to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

We too have a stake in the success 
of India’s five-year plan. One may ar- 
gue about the extent of the Communist 
threat in this largest of the world’s 
democracies. One cannot argue about 
the significance of the contest in which 
India is engaged. For, if India fails 
her people, Red China’s brand of to- 
talitarianism may well triumph in Asia. 
Her struggle is therefore ours. 


Our Common Woe 


None but the mischief-maker, pro- 
fessional or amateur, can rejoice at the 
headlines out of Nottingham these 
days. Mob violence is spreading in Eng- 
land as racial conflicts flare from that 
Midlands industrial city all the way to 
London. 

Differing reactions to the crisis in 
British newspapers sound a_ familiar 
note for the American reader. Some 
urge the plausible remedy of a restric- 
tion on immigration and plead the cause 
of “gradualism.” More forthright is the 
stand of the Conservative Daily Ex- 
press: “The colored man asks for no 
privilege. . . . He has come to Britain to 
be treated on his merits as a worker and 
as a person. He deserves to be judged 
by those standards.” 

Any American inclination to take 
comfort from these disturbances can 
scarcely be in order. Past patronizing 
attitudes adopted by some British com- 
mentators on Little Rock and other 
U. S. symbols of racial injustice do not 
justify a tu quoque response. Nor can 
the segregationist find illogical delight 
in the thought that two wrongs, even 
across an ocean, make a right. The hu- 
man tragedy of Central High School re- 
mains exactly that—even when it is re- 
played in Kensington Gardens. 

For ourselves and the British, con- 
fronted by sadly similar facts, the prop- 
er attitude is the one expressed in the 
Manchester Guardian’s comment on the 
Little Rock situation: “We must hope 
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and pray not merely that the right side 
will win but that the outcome may be 
a step towards the abatement of hatred 
and prejudice, and not an enhancement 
of it.” Law and the right must and will 
prevail; the hard task is to open human 
minds and hearts to every man as a 
person. 


Iron Curtain Permeability 


By a sort of political osmosis, the 
Iron Curtain membrane which isolates 
Communist society from the free world 
continues permeable, as news dis- 
patches show week after week. 

On Aug. 23 a Reuters release from 
Bonn indicated that more than 5,000 
East Germans had fled to West Ger- 
many in the previous week. 

United Press International reported 
on Aug. 26 that in the last 36 hours 
22 Poles, a Czech and a Yugoslav had 
disappeared on a trip to Stockholm, and 
were presumably seeking asylum. 

Even the World’s Fair at Brussels 
provided an exit for disgruntled tourists 
from Communist lands. Citing an 
anonymous “well-informed source,” 
Reuters (Aug. 27) said that more than 
300 visitors had refused to return to the 
Communist Eden, Soviet or Yugoslav, 
in the month just past. 

Biggest fish to slither through the 
Soviet seine in recent months, however, 
was Prof. Josef.Haemel, rector of the 
University of Jena, who was ungracious 
enough to “go west” on Aug. 21, just 
ten days before the celebration of Jena’s 
400th anniversary. Prof. Haemel, who 
told reporters that Communist pres- 
sures to stifle the intellectual freedom 
of Jena had grown intolerable, has al- 
ready been replaced by an old-line 
Communist party member. 


Communism in Venezuela 


NI 
“J Wolfgang Larrazd4bal, president of 


Venezuela’s provisory Junta, once said: 
“I can’t picture Venezuelan Communists 
taking orders from abroad, in view of 
their traditional patriotism.” At the 
time, according to Visién, Latin Ameri- 
can biweekly, which recounted the anec- 
dote in its Aug. 15 issue, two Venezuel- 
an Communist leaders were being wined 
and dined in the Soviet Union. Visidn 
sees a “growing Communist influence in 
Venezuela and precious little public 
criticism of Communists.” 
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A report from Caracas in the New 
York Times on Aug. 24 stated that dues- 
paying Commies in Venezuela are only 
30,000, but that they are “well-organ- 
ized and active.” They are “vociferous,” 
too. “At least four of the seven Caracas 
dailies regularly publish articles by 
Communists. Only one—the Roman 
Catholic newspaper La Religién, which 
is the smallest—is openly and actively 
anti-Communist.” 

That report might have added that 
among the Reds’ most vigorous enemies 
is the Christian Democrat (Copei) 
party. The Times account, obviously 
based on a report from Jules Waldman 
(whose column in the Aug. 22 English- 
language Daily Journal in Caracas was 
almost identical with the Times’ story) 
did not bring out Copei’s firm stand 
against communism. Waldman had 
stated, for example, that Copei is the 
CP’s “archfoe,” that it has been “special- 


ly insistent” on excluding its representa- 


tives from any coalition government. 

Gen. Castro Leén, who broke with 
the other members of the Junta on July 
23, had charged the Junta with being 
soft on communism. The Commies’ in- 
fluence on labor is small, but it is grow- 
ing. In Venezuela, as in any other coun- 
try, the Government will do well to 
keep an eye on what the comrades are 
doing. 


Our Face Is Red 


We regret that last week in our com- 
ment, “Campaign Pledges?” (p. 566), 
we mistakenly attributed to President 
Arturo Frondizi of Argentina a state- 
ment in favor of a state monopoly of 
education. In reality that statement had 
been made by Dr. Silvio Frondizi, the 
President’s brother. Our error was the 
more embarrassing since a Religious 
News Service release of Aug. 29 re- 
ported a declaration by the Argentine 
Government reaffirming freedom of 
education, together with the whole- 
hearted praise of that declaration by 
members of the Argentine hierarchy. 
Thus President Arturo Frondizi is in- 
deed living up to his campaign prom- 
ise of freedom of education. 


Parishes and Good Neighbors 


With the waning of summer our 
thoughts turn yearningly toward the 
anticipation of quiet nights. Our plight 


is not unique; it can doubtless be 
matched by thousands of our readers, 
especially those who live in big cities. 
Apartment buildings surround our edi- 
torial quarters, and though we love our 
neighbors, it must be said that they are 
frequently very noisy late at night. Ra- 
dios and TV sets blare, and the happy 
party seems always to hit its peak just 
around 2 A. M. With the fall and closed 
windows, sleep will come easier. 

We have often wondered if our 
neighbors know the city ordinances un- 
der which they live. They move into a 
neighborhood from out of town or from 
a foreign country and are left, it seems, 
to shift for themselves in learning by 
trial and error the customs and the law 
of their new abodes. 

Does not this situation offer a splen- 
did chance for a practical parish aposto- 
late? Suppose every parish had a “wel- 
coming committee,” whose job it would 
be to spot new families moving into a 
neighborhood, to call upon them and 
extend a warm welcome and then to 
offer some frank and gentle advice about 
being good neighbors. This might obvi- 
ate the crude necessity of windows be- 
ing flung wide open in the dead of night 
and raucous voices shrieking: “turn 
down that blankety-blank radio!” It 
might also serve to weld all families in a 
neighborhood into a real community, 
concerned with mutual peace and gen- 
eral well-being. 

Eliminating noise—the curse of big 
cities—is only one way in which such a 
parish committee could ease the strains 
of living together. In a dozen other 
ways, too, a “welcome to our neighbor- 
hood” from the parish could help to 
make urban life more pleasant and re- 
warding. 


More Security for All 


Before boarding the Columbine III 
on Aug. 29 for a golfing vacation at 
Newport, R. I., President Eisenhower 
made 12 million Americans happy by 
signing the amendments to the Social 
Security Act passed by the 85th Con- 
gress. Come Feb. 1, the nearly 10 mil- 
lion retired workers who are now re- 
ceiving pensions, plus wives, widows 
and dependents, will find their monthly 
checks from the Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance Fund fatter by 7 per cent. 
Under the new schedule, pensions to 
individual retired workers range from 
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$33 to $116 a month. The present 
ceiling is $108.50. 

Nor are pensioners the only ones to 
benefit from this liberalization of the 
law. The Federal contribution to the 
old-age assistance program is raised 
from 55.7 to 58.5 per cent, which has 
the effect of reducing the relief burden 
for States and local communities. The 
President questioned the wisdom of this 
largesse and accepted the change under 





Lawyers Look at Family Law 


ports on the legal jungle surrounding family life, 
along with recommendations, it is to be hoped, 
that the law and the courts recognize the legal 
monster which has been created by laws allowing 
easy marriage and quick divorce. 

An ovation followed the inspiring address 
given by Hon. Louis H. Burke, presiding judge 
of the Superior Court of Los Angeles County, 
former judge of the family conciliation court and 
author of the volume With This Ring (McGraw- 
Hill, 1958). Judge Burke outlined the successful 
procedure initiated in his family court by which 
a couple with marital difficulties agree to sign a 
contract of reconciliation, which document then 
becomes a court order. If one party breaks the 
agreement without the consent of the judge, he 
or she is in contempt of court and can be jailed 
for five days. This technique has saved a vast 
number of marriages which otherwise would 
have resulted in divorce. The procedure is indeed 
urgently needed in Los Angeles County, where 
last year the number of divorces (33,000) about 
equaled the number of marriages (36,000)! 

Though consideration of Judge Burke’s solu- 
tion for marriages about to fail was the most con- 
structive part of the first meeting of the Section 
on Family Law, Judge Burke was firm in stating 
that his salvaging operation is no real solution 
for a nation where every third or fourth marriage 
ends in divorce. Premarital education, he in- 
sisted, is our greatest need and in this connection 
it was gratifying at the Los Angeles meeting to 
hear high and repeated praise from every quarter 
for the Cana programs of the Catholic Church. 
One almost began to feel, indeed, that Cana Con- 
ferences and their allied activities, because of 
their example and inspiration to the non-Catholic 
community, are the most important work now 
being done by the Church to reassert basic 
morality. It is in this area that the Church is 
effectively reasserting the natural law which, as 
Cardinal McIntyre stated on August 24 in an 
eloquent and vigorous Red Mass sermon to the 
highest leaders of the nation’s Bench and Bar, 


Los ANcELEs——A profound sense of dissatisfac- 
tion with the administration of justice charac- 
terized the August 25-29 meeting of 9,000 law- 
yers at the American Bar Association’s 81st an- 
nual meeting in the City of the Angels. From 
Chief Justice Earl Warren’s indictment of delay 
and congestion in the nation’s courts down to the 
last of the 260 speakers, the legal profession col- 
lectively admitted that some of its shortcomings 
were both the cause and the effect of the dubious 
image of the attorney in the U. S. mind. 

Chief Justice Warren reminded the nation’s 
lawyers, judges and legislators that, despite great 
improvements, it still takes an average of eight 
and one-half months before plaintiff Mr. Ameri- 
can can have his day in court. And Justice Bren- 
nan of the same tribunal spoke sharply and 
realistically of the archaic 19th-century pro- 
cedures which all too frequently plague our 
court system, making it strikingly unlike the eff- 
cient structure of American business. On another 
point, outgoing, dynamic ABA President Charles 
S. Rhyne, youngest lawyer ever to head the 
world’s largest legal organization, reprimanded 
the nation’s attorneys because they have been so 
indifferent to their responsibilities in forming an 
international order based on law. 

But more happened in Los Angeles than 
breast-beating. Possibly the most significant de- 
velopment at the convention was the first meet- 
ing of the newly established Committee on Fam- 
ily Law. For decades the ABA and the legal pro- 
fession in general have chosen to avoid the impli- 
cations of the fact that the nation’s shockingly 
numerous divorces are agreed upon in the offices 
of attorneys. Lawyers have found the divorce 
mill distasteful, but they have too often allowed 
protests about the erosion of family stability to 
be made by the clergy and some social scientists. 
But now—officially at least—the public indiffer- 
ence of the legal profession to the threatened 
collapse of family solidarity in America is at an 
end. The ABA will soon be issuing committee re- 


protest. He had no reservations, though, 
about the modest additional benefits 
given all those eligible for help under 
the maternal and child health, the crip- 
pled children’s and the child welfare 
programs. 

In approving the increase in OASI 
payments, Congress was careful to as- 
sure the actuarial soundness of the 
system. Beginning Jan. 1, 1959, the 
75 million workers and employers who 


contribute to the Federal pension pro- 
gram will be taxed 2.5 per cent on 
the first $4,800 of wages, and the self- 
employed will be taxed 3.5 per cent. 
(This will make them eligible eventu- 
ally for a maximum individual pension 
of $126 monthly.) For all hands that 
is an increase of one-fourth of a per- 
centage point. The old maximum on 
which the social security tax was paid 
was $4,200. 








School. 





Fr. Drinan is dean of the Boston College Law 


every man. 


is the law which God has written in the heart of 


Rosert F. Drinan 
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Washington Front 





Issues for Congressmen 


ie SEEMS that I write this same column every two 
years. This is another “off-year” election; that is, one 
in which Presidential candidates are not running. Cer- 
tain truisms are in order. One is that in such years the 
President's party always loses some congressional seats. 
Only once since the Civil War, in 1934, has this law 
proved false; in all his other off-year elections Roosevelt 
lost. 

Besides this truism, there is a fallacy, perpetrated 
even now by radio and press commentators. That is that 
the total electorate votes in or out one or the other party 
as such. That could happen, of course, but by accident. 
It would be by the unorganized dissatisfaction of many 
people in many districts over the conduct or personality 
of their current Representative, or a preference for his 
new opponent, usually some new local favorite. That is 
what the papers, in sports language, call an upset. 

One new phenomenon this year: no less than 39 in- 
cumbent Senators and Representatives have voluntarily 
retired, 27 of them Republicans, and nearly all from the 
old conservative Taft wing, which may show a trend in 
favor of Eisenhower Republicanism. This will, of course, 
add new spice in November. 

Then there is the South, with 113 seats in the House, 
8 of them Republican in 6 States, and their fate, except 


On All Horizons 


for two (in Virginia and Texas), was expected to be 
sealed after Little Rock, 1957. But after the President’s 
off-hand remark about “going slower” on integration, 
their prospects have picked up. That remark, of course, 
may have doomed many other Republicans in Northern 
big cities who had been banking on Little Rock for 
support. 

As for national issues over all, I doubt very much 
that local voters will pay much attention to them. They 
never have in the past, except as their representatives 
have voted “right” on local economic, and sometimes 
social and racial, issues in Congress. You may be sure 
that Members of Congress took care of that in their 
votes, if they cared to be re-elected. I have known of 
very few who voted always according to their personal 
convictions, in the Edmund Burke tradition, against 
constituents’ prejudices, and survived politically. 

Questions are asked about what influence the Presi- 
dent will have on local elections. His experiences in this 
field in 1954, and even in 1956, have not been happy. 
Moreover, his former prestige has now reached an all- 
time low. It is significant that the most vocal opposition 
to him has come from members of his own party, in the 
Congress and around the country. So it is not likely that 
many candidates, except in selected spots, will welcome 
his intervention in their campaigns. The situation is, of 
course, different with Vice President Nixon. As the sure 
Republican candidate ior President in 1960, he will be 
in much demand in the campaign for both Senators and 
Representatives, especially for those many whose seats 
are now in danger. WILFRID PARSONS 


Patrick’s Cathedral in 1858, Archbishop 
Hughes of New York had established 
50 new parishes and opened a school in 





nearly all of them, had founded a semi- 


EDITH STEIN AWARD. Rev. John M. ministrative and full-time teaching staff nary, an orphanage, a hospital, had 


Oesterreicher, director of the Institute of the college. 
of Judaeo-Christian Studies at Seton 


built many convents and started the 
colleges of Fordham and Manhattan- 








Hall University, is this year’s recipient 
of the Edith Stein Award. Presentation 
will be made in New York City, Oct. 11, 
at a communion breakfast following 
mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Father 
Oesterreicher edits The Bridge, a vear- 
book on Jewish-Christian problems. 


BRED CHINA VICTIM. Student 
journalists attending the National Cath- 
olic Educational Press Conference at 
Marquette Univ., Nov. 14-16, will hear 
as featured speaker Rev. Charles J. 
McCarthy, S.J., released from a Red 
prison in 1957. 


p FACULTY SONS. St. Michael's lib- 
eral arts college of Winooski Park, Vt., 
now grants a full-tuition scholarship 
(value, $800) to the sons of the ad- 
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BCONVERT MUSLIMS? A crusade ville. 


of prayer for the followers of Moham- 
med is the apostolate of a Spanish asso- 
ciation, Amigos del Oriente Islamico. 
Founded in Italy by Rev. Giovanni 
Fausti, S.]., a missionary tu Albania, it 
is now directed by Rev. F. M. Pareja, 
S.J., Pablo Aranda 3, Madrid. 


p> LAWYERS AWARD. Under Secre- 
tary of State Robert D. Murphy will be 
the recipient of the first annual award 
to be made by the Archdiocesan Law- 
yers Guild of Boston. The citation will 
be presented at the first award dinner, 
Oct. 1, at the Hotel Statler. Richard H. 
Noland is Guild president. 


p> FIRST THINGS FIRST. Before he 
launched the ambitious project of St. 


p> SAINTS FOR POLAND. Short lives 
of 14 favorite saints of Poland have been 
gathered by Rev. Claude K. Klarkow- 
ski in The Queen’s Gems (Franciscan 
Publishers, Pulaski, Wis. 25¢). 


p> POETS CHAMPION. America, in 
its own 50th year, salutes another jubi- 
larian, Rev. Terence L. Connolly, S.J., 
of Boston College. University librarian, 
he has created the world’s largest col- 
lection of Francis Thompson manu- 
scripts. Father Connolly, a contributor 
to this Review for the past quarter-cen- 
tury, entered the Society of Jesus fifty 
years ago. Archbishop Cushing was the 
preacher at a mass of thanksgiving on 
Sept. 8. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





On Testing Atomic Weapons 


HAT IF the proposed talks on nuclear weapons, 

tentatively to begin with the USSR on Oct. 31, 
fail? Will the United States be morally justified in con- 
tinuing its testing program? 

There is a moral problem involved. Most atomic tests 
release into the upper atmosphere varying amounts of 
radioactive debris which blankets the earth and grad- 
ually falls out over a period of years. Concentrated 
testing increases the density of this lethal rain, and 
heightens the probability of damaging mankind. As a 
UN scientific committee reported a few weeks ago: 
“Even the smallest amounts of radiation are likely to 
cause deleterious genetic and perhaps somatic effects.” 
Thus the moral problem lies in this: it is highly prob- 
able that an undesired by-product of weapons-testing 
will be the incidence of bodily and hereditary damage 
to an indefinable percentage of this and succeeding gen- 
erations. Must we stop our testing, precisely lest this 
evil effect follow? 

Catholic moralists would seek the key to the solution 
of this problem in a prudent balancing of the threatened 
evil against the good which we seek to achieve by a 
testing program. 

This was the approach used by Rev. Joseph F. Mulli- 
gan, S.J., in a recent interview on the morality of nu- 
clear testing. The Jesuit scientist, who is head of the 
physics department of Fordham University in New York 
and president of the American Association of Jesuit 
Scientists, was quoted as follows by Religious News 
Service: 


The solution to the moral problem involved here 
is based on the principle of double effect. Man 
human acts have both a good and a bad effect with 
equal immediacy. If the good effect is the one 
directly intended and the evil effect is only in- 
directly permitted, and if there is adequate propor- 
tion between the good to be accomplished and the 
evil which is permitted but not intended, then the 
act is morally permissible. 


Culture Comes 


ay aatees, D. C., capital city of the world’s great- 
est democracy, has long been, in one sense, but 
half a capital. It has been the only such city in the 
world that has not been as well the cultural center of 
the country. Until August 22 of this year of our Lord, 
Washington had no influence on the nation’s cultural 
life. It had no opera, no ballet, no theatre worthy of 
the name to entertain not merely the city’s citizens, 
but the large foreign colony resident there. How odd 
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This is a sound expression of a most important and 
practical criterion of morality. A proper understanding 
of it not only pinpoints the moral issue in atomic testing, 
but also lights the way to a rational attitude on the 
perils involved. 

The evil was outlined above. Incidentally it remains 
to be proved that limited testing will raise the radiation 
threshold to a level where the damaging effects are sure 
to occur. 

The good intended in our testing of atomic weapons 
is undeniable. It is nothing less than the preservation of 
our national existence and that of the free world. These 
are natural goods of the first rank, and would appear 
to outweigh the genuinely probable but merely per- 
mitted hurtful effects of man-made radiation. To pro- 
vide an analogy: we do not ban automobiles and fac- 
tories simply because smog will probably raise the in- 
cidence of respiratory ailments and even result in a 
number of deaths. Instead, we encourage transportation 
and industry, but meet our moral responsibility by fos- 
tering a rational program of smog-control. 

Barring international agreement on a test-ban and 
disarmament, it may plausibly be argued, then, that 
nuclear-weapons testing must continue, despite some 
undesirable side-effects. There is no paradox here. Mili- 
tary technology thus far has emphasized the Big Bomb, 
the megaton monster with its harvest of “megadeaths” 
and limitless violence. Such a weapon does not tend to 
the moral purpose of war, which is peace with justice, 
but to mutual annihilation. It is pointless to speak of 
justice in a world devoid of men, or of peace in a desert 
housing only ghosts and mutants. Precisely what we 
need is a broad spectrum of nuclear weapons of limited 
yield, tailored to the strategic and tactical needs of a 
legitimate conflict. Efforts to make a “clean” bomb, etc., 
are humanity's assurance that we hope to keep within 
just bounds even the violence of a nuclear war, An 
arsenal of graded atomic weapons cannot be produced 
without protracted testing. 


to the Capital 


it must have seemed to the world’s diplomats that the 
political center of the free world should pay so little 
attention to those things of the spirit the free world is 
striving to preserve in the face of the barbarians. 

On August 22, Congress sent to the President the 
Fulbright-Thompson bill which provides for “a national 
center of the performing arts.” The center, to be erected 
from a publicly raised fund of $25 million, will give a 
fit setting for “classical and contemporary music, opera, 
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drama, dance, lectures and poetry from this and other 
countries.” The American Institute of Architects will 
plan and supervise the project, large-mindedly without 
charge. A board of trustees, governmental and private, 
will direct the operation of the center, but the bill has 
been drawn with care to eliminate any governmental 
“control.” There will be, please God, no “party line” 
in the arts that will at long last grace the free world’s 
nerve center. 

In case anyone is troubled in soul that this concern 
with the arts in the nation’s capital is a species of 
dilettantism that we could do without in these troubled 
times, it may be helpful to recall some advice of Wash- 
ington (George, that is) to Congress in 1790. In an 
address to both Houses on January 8 of that year, he 
said: 

Nor am I less persuaded that you will agree with 
me in opinion, that there is nothing that can better 
deserve your patronage than the promotion of sci- 
ence and literature. . . . To the security of a free 
constitution [such knowledge] contributes in vari- 
ous ways; by convincing those who are intrusted 


with the public administration, that every valuable 

end of government is best answered by the enlight- 

ened confidence of the people; and by teaching the 
people themselves to know, and to value their own 
rights; . . . to discriminate the spirit of liberty from 
that of licentiousness, cherishing the first, avoiding 
the last, and uniting a speedy but temperate 
vigilance against encroachments, with an inviolable 
respect to the laws. 

Whether this desirable object will be best pro- 
moted by affording aids to seminaries of learning 
already established, by the institution of a national 
university or by other expedients, will be well 
worthy of a place in the deliberations of the legis- 
lature. 

This appeal of the Father of our Country has been 
repeated by Presidents Jefferson, Madison, Truman and 
Eisenhower. As the New York Times commented edi- 
torially on August 31, “the 85th Congress brought honor 
to itself and prestige to the nation by passing bills to 
create a National Cultural Center.” 

Washington D. C. may yet be able to hold its head 
up with the other capital cities of the world. 


Interracial Councils at Chicago 


| gene THE KEYNOTE address—delivered by our tireless 
78-year-old colleague, Rev. John LaFarge, S.].—to 
the concluding talk on August 30 by Gov. Orville L. 
Freeman of Minnesota, the first National Catholic Con- 
ference on Interracial Justice showed a holy impatience 
with the nation’s progress toward a just society. Before 
the 600 delegates and observers who assembled for the 
three-day meeting in Chicago, Father LaFarge, founder 
of the Catholic interracial movement, revealed his 
strong conviction that “many of the worst interracial 
situations that exist today would not have come to pass 
if reasonably prompt action had been exerted a couple 
of decades ago.” Though Father LaFarge did not refer 
to President Eisenhower, who at his press conference 
on August 27 affirmed his personal opinion that school 
integration ought to proceed at a more leisurely pace, 
the clash of views was clear to the delegates. 

Other speakers were less oblique in their references 
to Mr. Eisenhower. John L. Yancey, prominent Catholic 
Negro leader and AFL-CIO representative in the Chi- 
cago region, called the President’s statement “a blow to 
the aspirations of Americans.” He charged that it “low- 
ered us in the eyes of the world.” Describing the Presi- 
dent’s position as “one that merely says that the supreme 
law of the land must be obeyed without taking any 
stand on the rightness of the decisions,” Governor Free- 
man, who is a Lutheran, argued that this is no way to 
foster compliance with principle. “Rather we need,” he 
said, “a positive affirmation of the rightness of the 
[Supreme Court] decision . . . and we need such af- 
firmation clearly stated by those who hold the highest 
offices in our land.” 

Despite the convention’s insistence on moving toward 
interracial justice “with all deliberate speed,” the dele- 
gates, who represented 36 functioning councils, were 
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not unappreciative of the progress already made or of 
the magnitude of the obstacles to be overcome. “We 
have progressed further toward the ideal of human 
equality,” Governor Freeman asserted, “than has any 
other great nation with comparable problems.” And 
Mr. Yancey added that the Catholic interracial move- 
ment could modestly claim some credit for this advance. 
“We have played an important role,” he said, “in de- 
veloping understanding in human relations.” No one 
who compares Catholic attitudes and practices in the 
interracial field today with those prevailing when 
Father LaFarge and a small group of lay collaborators 
launched the first interracial council a quarter-century 
ago will care to quarrel with Mr. Yancey’s estimate. 

In hailing the success of the Chicago meeting, which 
was widely noted in the press, we share the joy of the 
delegates over the moving message of congratulations 
sent by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. In forwarding the 
message Msgr. Angelo Dell’ Acqua, acting Papal Secre- 
tary of State, wrote that the “Holy Father again ex- 
pressed warm commendation for the praiseworthy work 
of the Catholic interracial councils of the United States.” 
These words from the Vicar of Christ were at once a 
seal of approval on the interracial council movement 
and a call to still more intensive effort. To the Inter- 
racial Councils of New York and Chicago which spon- 
sored this first national convention the editors of this 
Review send fraternal felicitations. On this history- 
making occasion we renew our pledge to support the 
cause of interracial justice in every way open to us. 
As Catholics devoted to the Church’s social teaching, 
and as Americans concerned about the outcome of the 
Cold War, we don’t know many causes today—certainly 
not on the domestic front—that are more pressing or 
more critically important. 
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A Catholic as President? 
Lawrence H. Fuchs 
E«= sINcE the electrifying bid of Sen, John F. Ken- 


nedy for the Democratic Vice-Presidential nomi- 

nation jn 1990, the young Irishman has been con- 
sidered a leading candidate for the Presidency. In the 
language of the politicians, he is very much available. 
The Bay State Senator is a proven yote-getter. He is 

ad ntl 

popular_with Southern Democrats and Northern Lib- 
erals. He is a family man. Also, in the tradition of Presi- 
dentia! nominees, he resides in a_pivotal State. 

The question about Kennedy's chances which inevi- 
tably emerges is: “What; is religion?” Is Ca- 
tholicism still a bar to the White House? Almost every 
textbook on the Presidency concludes that Protes- 
tantism, however weak, is an indispensable attribute for 
a Presidential aspirant. But in 1956 Kennedy’s backers, 
principally Connecticut's John Bailey and Abe Ribicoff, 
circulated an impressive argument intended to show 
that a Catholic candidate for Vice President would 
greatly strengthen the Democratic ticket. 








In less -precise Tanguase, Kenneddy_siressed the same 
point when he sought votes in meetin ith State dele- 
— Stevenson himself indicated that he felt Ken- 
nedy could help him as no other candidate could, 
though he felt a personal debt to Kefauver and con- 
fided in more than one intimate friend that Senator 
Humphrey was superbly qualified for the Presidency. 
Kennedy's dramatic bid for nomination, his herculean 
efforts across the nation for the Stevenson-Kefauver 
ticket and the generally recognized excellence with 
which he has performed as Senator have kept him con- 
stantly in public view. And he has made no secret of his 
Presidential ambitions. 

As a political scientist from Massachusetts whose 
major scholarly interest happens to be the influence of 
ethnic and religious factors in American politics, I have 
followed Kennedy's prospects with more than cus- 
tomary interest. As eayly_as_1955 L concluded that con- 
trary to textbook expectati igien would win 


him more yotes for national office than he would lose. 


‘My own soundings indicate that Kennedy's Ca- 
tholicism would be uppermost in the minds of many 
voters if he were a candidate, but would be decisive 
with only a minority of them. I have observed four dis- 


tinct patterns in the reaction to Kennedy's prospects, 
which can be roughly labeled: liberal intellectual fear; 














Mr. Fucus, associate professor of political science at 
Brandeis University, is author of The Political Behavior 
of American Jews (Free Press, 1956, $4). 
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anti-Catholic prejudice; Catholic fear; Catholic pride. 

My companions at lunch in the spring of 1956 were 
six political-science professors at a large urban univer- 
sity. What would they think of a Catholic in the White 
House? “I don’t relish the idea,” said one. “Frankly I 
am afraid,” remarked another. All six self-styled liberals 
and intellectuals, men who share basic values with this 
writer, grudgingly acknowledged that they would vote 
for Kennedy against Nixon, but they would feel un- 
happy because Kennedy was a Catholic. 


LIBERAL INTELLECTUAL FEAR 


What was the core, the substance of their fear? There 
was talk of the Catholic position on censorship and re- 
ligion in the schools. As political scientists my friends, 
who are on the firing line dealing with these issues in 
local politics, had to admit such questions were irrele- 
vant with respect to Presidential candidates. It was 
pointed out that Kennedy’s record in the Senate indi- 
cated he was opposed to extensive Federal aid to 
parochial schools. Also Kennedy, as a liberal Catholic, 
might enjoy a certain immunity in the conduct of for- 
eign affairs—he is for an economic-aid program to Com- 
munist Poland—from neo-isolationist Catholic opinion. 
But the intellectuals shook their heads and said they 
were nervous just the same. 

The scene shifts—this time to a suburban barbecue 
party. The guests are primarily Protestant and Jewish 
professional men and their wives. How would you feel 
if Kennedy were nominated, I asked each person. “Not 
good,” replied a TV executive, and once again the 
stereotyped pattern of liberal intellectual fear of Cath- 
olic authoritarianism was expressed by excited husbands 
and wives. One woman, a young lawyer's spouse, 
argued that she was afraid—not of any specific action 
which Kennedy might take—of having a President 
whose educational and family training had been along 
authoritarian lines. (Kennedy actually attended Brook- 
line public schools, Choate Preparatory School and 
Harvard.) Would Kennedy be flexible enough? Would 
he be fair-minded? She wanted to know. 

Again I tallied the votes and found that, dgspite their 
at RN sage: in 

€ grou e€ er Nixon. The only 
Stevenson voter who would prefer Nixon was a highly 
politicized lawyer who earlier had expressed the view 
that religion had absolutely nothing to do with a man’s 
qualifications for the Presidency and enthusiastically 
endorsed Nixon. 
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The reactions described above are common among 
liberal intellectual Protestants and Jews. They reveal 
fear based upon perceived value conflicts. The bearers 
of such responses are usually open-minded and willing 
to be shown where they are wrong. They are very much 
concerned over growing tension between Catholics and 
non-Catholics on Church-State questions, civil liberties 
and social welfare legislation. The group is small in 
numbers, though influential in some segments of the 
Democratic party, and for the most part are prepared 
to vote for Kennedy in spite of their fears. 


ANTI-CATHOLIC PREJUDICE 


Another group, much larger but diminishing rapidly 
in significance and numbers, are the prejudiced Know- 
Nothing anti-Catholics of the 20th century. 

Whenever the press reports a speech of mine on Ken- 
nedy’s chances, or on Catholicism in American politics, 
I am certain to receive at least a few postcards or let- 
ters from deeply sick and prejudiced voters. This kind 
of anti-Catholicism is akin to racism of any kind, anti- 
Semitic or Negro baiting. It is strident and hopelessly 
irrational. One card from “a good Democrat” in a small 
Ohio town reads: “Don’t you know Catholics would 
like to take over the United States through the ballot 
box?” Another postcard from the Midwest chides me for 
not knowing that “Kennedy, and this is a fact, would 
have to take orders from the Pope or else.” A lady from 
Florida writes: “It is evident you are in abyssmal [sic] 
ignorance of the true nature and aims of the Catholic 
Church. . . . A Catholic must first of all give his alle- 
giance to a foreing [sic] dictator, the Pope, and obey 
Canon Law over and above our Constitution and laws.” 

The stereotyped pattern of prejudice is familiar, but, 
we shall see below, is much less important in 1958 than 
it was 30 years ago in the Al Smith campaign. 


CATHOLIC FEAR—AND CATHOLIC PRIDE 


There are some Catholics who fear the election of a 
Catholic President, believing anti-Catholic prejudice 
would not only be resuscitated in the campaign, but 
that Catholics would be blamed for every mistake Ken- 
nedy made. This attitude can partly explain the luke- 
warm reception given by David Lawrence, Pittsburgh’s 
astute and capable Catholic Mayor, to Kennedy’s try 
for the Vice Presidency in 1956. It is a feeling common- 
ly shared by others in the Church who do not want 
their work for interfaith cooperation disrupted by a 
derisive and acrimonious revival of anti-Catholicism. 
One friend of mine, a member of an important religious 
order in America, expressed it this way: “We are doing 
pretty well now. Why rock the boat?” The view is also 
held by many older Catholics who recall the bitterness 
of the Smith campaign. 

The overwhelming majority of Catholics appear quite 
ready to “rock the boat.” They are openly proud of 
Kennedy’s achievements and identify their own quest 
for status with his rise to prominence. This is particu- 
larly true of Irish Catholics. One well-known young 
Boston politician recounted how he dressed down a 
local priest for his friendship with Sen. Henry Cabot 
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Lodge during the Lodge-Kennedy Senatorial fight in 
1952. “When he told me how friendly Lodge was to 
our people,” the Young Turk boasted, “I told him Ken- 
nedy was one of our people and he ought to be 
ashamed of himself for talking Jack down.” 

Groups one and three—the liberal intellectuals and 
devout Catholics who fear_a Catholic President—are 
extremely small and intensely Democratic. Voter studies 


show that the loyatties of hath guoups.ate-strang!y com- 
mitted to the Dem ig party. It is safe to assume 


that Kennedy_w. two groups 
because of his Catholicism. 

€ arithmetic of an election which threw Kennedy 
against a Republican candidate comes down to a calcu- 


lation of the number and location of votes which would 
be lost to the Democrats because of anti-Catholic prej- 
udicé-and the number and location of votes won be- 
cause of Catholic pride. 
PREJUDICE DIMINISHING 
It is important to recall that a large part of post-1850 
anti-Catholic prejudice in America has been anti-immi- 


grant prejudice. What Catholics have often perceived 








¢ 


as hostility toward their religion has been actually di- 
rected against Irish saloons, young toughs and Tam- 
many politicians. These caricatures, conjured up by Al 
Smith’s candidacy in 1928, can hardly be applied to 
Harvard-educated John Kennedy. Prejudice, studies 
show, is largely a function of ignorance. Value conflicts 
between Catholics and non-Catholics may be increas- 
ing, but prejudice seems to be on the way down. 

Americans are 2 Zot more sophisticated about Cathol- 
icism than they used to be. The experience of millions 
in the Armed Forces, the stepped-up leve] of American 
education and the increased communication between 
thie major religious groups have all helped to break 
through encrusted layers of prejudice. 

In a recent college group discussion of Kennedy’s 
chances, one Protestant boy suggested that bigots would 
claim that the Pope will be running our foreign policy. 
Whereupon a Jewish student, obviously a Democrat, 
quipped: “That would be a lot better than direction 
by Dulles. The Pope has good ideas on foreign policy.” 
The sophistication of the discussion could not have been 
matched 30, or even 20 years ago. 

Gallup polls confirm 
the impression that anti- 
Catholic’ prejudice in 
Presidential politics is on 
the wane. Ty_June_1956, 
the Ameriéan Institute 
of Public Opinion pub- 
lished the result of a sur- 
vey based on the follow- 
ing query: “If your party 
nominated a generally 
well-qualified man for 
the Presidency this year, 
and he happened to be a 
Catholic, would you 
vote for him?” 
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A comparison of a responses for 1940, 1955 and 
1956 reveals a stead e ce (Table 1). 


The statistics =n that prejudice is strongest in 
the South, the most rural and Protestant section of the 


country. Yet it was among Southern ern_ delegations that 
Kennedy’s 1956 Vice-Presidential bid recen bid received the 
warmest_support outside of New England. It was not 
that Southern Senators and Governors loved Kennedy 
so much as they despised Kefauver, who was con- 





Table 1. —Anti- ‘Catholic Prejudice Among V oters: 





























By Election Year 1940 1955 1956 
Yes Be SE a a taras shina ove lesa tse 62% 69% 73% 
Oo a eres 31 23 22 
No Opinion ee ey ee 7 8 5 
By Age Group (1956 only) 21-29 _30- 49 50+ 
JCS a ae ae 83% 79% 62% 
DR eS ao scien mene 14 17 31 
SUMING o's ay-0:0 ls 5 oe 3 4 7 
By Regions (1956 only) East" “Midwest South Far West 
WS heise oles sews 81% 74% 59% 75% 
NO o....csseeeeeese 15 21 85 20 
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sidered by many to be a renegade. But it- was ex- 
tremely significant that Southern leaders felt they 
could live with a Catholic on the ticket and even work 
up some enthusiasm for him. Even if their estimate of 
Southern voters was overly generous, and large num- 
bers of Southern Democrats would have switched had 
Kennedy been on the ballot, it should be remembered 
that the electoral votes of the South have not been 
decisive in any Presidential election in recent decades. 
Indeed, Harry Truman won the Presidency in 1948 
while losing four Southern States. 

It is perfectly reasonable to assume that a certain 
number of prejudiced voters, normally Democrats, 
would turn from the Democratic ticket should Kennedy 
win the nomination. It is impossible, even with the best 
public opinion surveys, to predict how many votes 
would be lost. 

“™Sinceatleast 80 per cent of those in the “no” columns 
in Table I (outside of the South) probably favor the 
Republican party, the total number of votes lost be- 
cause of prejudice is not likely to be very large. On 
the other hand, the number and location of votes won 
from Eisenhower-Ca make the difference 
between election or dereat Tor the Democrats in 1960. 

Some people are offended by the term “Catholic 
vote” or “Jewish vote” or “Negro vote.” I have received 
many communications from people like the lady who 
wrote to me after a television broadcast in 1956: “As 
a Catholic of Irish ancestry I deeply resent the im- 
plication that my vote is det--mined either by my 
religion or my racial background. My family has been 
in this country over 100 years. Just when, in the opinion 
of authorities like Mr. Fuchs, do we cease to be an 
uneducated minority swayed by our emotions . . .?” 


By a Catholic vote I definitely do not mean that 
Catholics Can be mobilized to vote in a bloc, or that 
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all Catholics respond in the same way to issues and 
candidates. I do mean that circumstances 


being_a Catholic sometimes—influences one’s political 
attitudes and behavior. Two obvious examples are the 
overwhelmingly anti-birth control votes in Boston Cath- 
olic precincts, and the swelling of the Catholic Demo- 
cratic vote in Boston and Chicago wards and New York 
Assembly Districts in the 1928 Presidential election. 

Today the Catholic_wote is more—significant than it 
ever was for three reasons: itLis growing, it is strategi- 
cally located; and it is in flux. 


Catholic birthrates have been outdistancing non- 
Catholic rates for some time, and the proportion of 
Catholic voters increases_with each election. One out 
of “every four adult Americans now classifies himself 
as a Catholic according to the Census Bureau. Popula- 
tion figures put out in 1957 in the Official Catholic 
Directory reveal a jump of 9,295,678 over the 25,268,- 
173 Roman Catholics reported in 1947 in the continental 
United States, Alaska and Hawaii, an increase of some 
33 per cent, well above the national average. 

What makes the increase more significant is that 
Catholic_voter turnout, always dispraportionately high 
when the relatively low socio-economic status of Cath- 
olics_generally is considered, has been_increasing as 
Catholics move up the socio-economic class ladder. 
Should Kennedy appear on the ticket in 196 any 
Catholic non-voters, a small group of utterly apoliti- 
cized citizens, would b iuated, swell- 
ing the total Catholic vote to perhaps three or four 
times the number who went to the polls in 1928. 


The concentration_of the Catholic vote in the big 
city-satellites_is especially jmportant in Presidential 


elections because of the winner-take-all system in the 
electoral college. Table 2 below shows the estimated 
proportion of Catholic voters in key States in 1956. 














Table 2.—Concentration of Catholic Voters in Large States 








Vote Catholic Population 
State’s Electoral (Approx. Percentage) 
NS Sis ee Ss 45 82% 
OOS re 32 22 
Pennsylvania ......... 32 29 
SONIES ss o's sie c ee 8 ees 27 30 
COS ee eee eee 25 20 
SOT eee 20 27 
Massachusetts ........ 16 50 
New Jersey .......... 16 39 
LS EE Pee 12 32 
PRIMER 6. 6c eo oa'se > 11 24 
Maryiatd .os25..60%455.. 9 21 
Commentiout |... ...:6.)3:55. 8 49 





Every_one_of these States mwentRepublican—iv 1952 
and .1956, and there is good reason to believe that 


Catholic_switches to Fisenhower made the difference. 


The veal, have been 
a Democratic. But the Republican share of 
the ily in- 


creasing ever since 1936. By combining the results of 
several surveys it is possible to see how decisive this 
trend has been (Table 3). 

So drastic has the Catholic shift been that Eisenhower 
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actually won a majorty of Catholic yotes.jn 1956. 
Despite the swing to the GOP, most Catholics still 
think of themselves as Democrats. Can apyone doubt 
that Kennedy, a devout Catholic, would able to 
draw back to the Democratic fold many Catholics who 
strayed when a divorced Unitarian was the candidate? 








[There were other reasons for-the-negative response 


of Catholics to Stevenson. See Lawrence H. Fuchs, 
“Presidential Politics in Boston: The Irish Response to 


r 





Stevenson, The New England Quarterly, Vol. XX° 
No. 4. (Dec., 1957) ]. 

There was no doubt in the minds of Carmine de 
Sapio of New York, Richard Dailey of Chicago or John 
Bailey of Connecticut that Kennedy on the ticket in 
1956 would have been worth hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps a few million Catholic votes. Of course, any 
attempt to quantify the gain which the Democats would 
make must be peculation. But # hardly 
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Table 3.—Republican Percentage (of Main Party Vote) 
Among Catholic Voters* 





REREG Neh cine x apis iso avarice onties 15% 
BRI O12 2: 205 va, eid aes esi ar io 25 
LS be MASS OS ei Naa ese sere arene 32 
UL ge CROAT i SS ca Se area 34 
eck i Spin Gey achin ew G0 e's bn 49 
RIPE as 553.5, 9 Zou sso, oy ohsye nia Colors os» 55 





*Statistics for 1936, 1940 and 1944 are based on Robert Bower’s 
unpublished manuscript entitled “Voting Behavior of American 
Ethnic Groups,” which reports on the results of combined Gal- 
lup polls for those years. These figures are for Irish Catholics, 
not all Catholics. But the figures for Italians are extremely close. 
Other statistics, reported in another unpublished manuscript, by 
Charles M. Lanphier, reveal that German Catholics were not as 
Democratic in 1952 and 1956 as Irish Catholics. East European 
Catholics were slightly more Democratic, Lanphier reports, on 
surveys taken by the Survey Research Center in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. My statistics for 1948, 1952 and 1956 are taken from 
material published by the Survey Research Center and apply to 
all Catholics. 





seems a speculation that more votes would be won by 
Catholic pride than would be lost by anti-Catholic 
prejudice. Confirmation of this view may be found in 
the 1958 midsummer Gallup poll which revealed Ken- 
nedy as the only Democrat running ahead of Nixon. 
It cannot be concluded with certainty that Catholic 
votes make the difference, but, in the light of the 
evidence, such ion seems reasonable. 
Though Kennedy is a strong candidate, perhaps the 


strongest in the Democratic field, the above interpreta- 


tion will probably not be put to the test in 1960, since 
he will probably not be nominated=*It is my own 
opinion, after talking to dozens-of delegates at the 
1956 convention, that his rejection in 1960, should it 
come, will not be due to anti-Catholic prejudice, but 
to other factors. Many able politicians want the nomina- 
tion, and many delegates, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
will bring heartfelt questions to the convention about 
Kennedy’s youth and qualifications for the Presidency. 
There will be little doubt in the minds of most of them, 


however, that_Catholicism_has_ ceased _to be a serious 
handicap for a Democratic Presidential candidate and 
may even be a Major asset. 
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Feature X” 





FaTHER Davis, Editor-in- 
Chief of this Review, spent 
almost a month in Spain this 
summer. He met many of 
Spain’s outstanding person- 
alities and visited many sec- 
tions of the country. We pre- 
sent here some of his obser- 
vations on Madrid. 











named, believe it or not, to attract American trade, 

and another in midtown, right where the Calle 
de Alcala joins the Gran Via, named “Délar’—which, 
of course, means just what it says. Add a hundred other 
indications of American influence on Spanish life—for 
instance, all the Pepsi-Cola signs (la bebida de la 
cordialidad) on the awnings of cafés and the sides of 
buses—and there’s no mistaking that good old Kilroy 
is here and can probably be expected to stay. 

When a count was taken June 30, there were 17,684 
US. citizens (9,580 are dependents) engaged in some 
way in the four-year-old military program that we have 
undertaken in close cooperation with Spain. The work 
has moved steadily ahead. Today, along a 50-foot right- 
of-way from Rota on the Atlantic to Zaragoza, there 
runs a 485-mile pipeline for motor gas, jet fuels, diesel 
fuels, oil and kerosene, each of which can be airlocked 
off from the other. The total capacity of this vital piece 
of plumbing, now camouflaged by overplanting, is 
270,805 barrels, the lifeblood for planes and _ trucks 
based at Moron, San Pablo, Torrején (the “big show” 
ten miles from Madrid) and Zaragoza. Over these in- 
stallations flies the Spanish flag. 

Every detail in this vast operation has been worked 
out with the utmost respect for Spain’s autonomy, pride 
and popular feeling. Everything possible has been done, 
within the careful provisions of our “area policy” for 
Spain, to avoid offense to her 29.5 million people. On 
balance, the effort has been quite successful, and there 
has been a minimum of friction and a maximum of 
sympathy and understandinig on both sides. 

Some problems, however, are almost certainly going 
to“grow as we increase the rather limited number of 
our personnel here. Our “big cars” (a Chevvy over here 
is called “flamboyant”) hog space in Spain’s narrow 
streets. Americans splash exuberantly in Spanish swim- 
ming pools. We shed jackets and walk the streets in 
sport shirts, though Spanish etiquette requires men 
always to wear or carry a jacket. We get drunk at times 
and fall down, frequently, on such occasions discussing 
religion or politics. We live in segregated colonies, and 
often don’t bother to learn Spanish; thus, as an embassy 
official told me, “we talk too much to each other” and 
don’t assimilate. We retain here the same standard of 
living we had in the States, buying everything from 
powdered coffee to disposable diapers at the PX. We 


S™= OF THE TIMES here are a Cafeteria Iowa, so 
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treat Spanish money with a certain disdain, tip too 
freely, can’t be bothered with ten-centimo pieces, coins 
worth one-tenth of a peseta. A dollar brings 42 pesetas 
at the Banco de Espana and 52 on the free market. 

The comparative standard-of-living problem can be 
dramatically illustrated by one simple comparison. A 
Spanish army major makes about 2500 pesetas a month, 
that is, $50. (Of course, he may hold several other jobs 
at the same time, and often does.) An American ser- 
geant earns $350 a month. On payday, if both the major 
and the sergeant drop in for a drink at the Hilton, the 
sergeant can spend in a way that makes him outrank 
the major. That is one reason why U. S. service person- 
nel are allowed to wear their uniforms only at the bases 
or on their way to and from home. You will never see 
an American uniform in any restaurant or bar that is 
patronized by Spaniards. 

What to pay a housemaid who “lives in” is a delicate 
question in Spanish middle-class life. The chicas have 
long been badly underpaid, overworked and overpro- 
tected (little time off—little chance to find a husband). 
At present their pay is better than it used to be. They 
now get about 500 pesetas a month, often less, in some 
cases more. But the Americans began offering them 600, 
700 or 800 pesetas—as much as $16. This practice causes 
more resentment than our fin-tailed cars in a one-way 
street, or our five-year-old embassy building on Calle 
Serrano, which looks like a miniature of the United 
Nations building in New York and clashes with the 
Spanish architecture of other structures in the vicinity. 
The Madrilefios call it a “match box.” 


oa Sd = 


HE TOURIST in Spain who rides in de luxe buses 
from one 16th-century monument or baroque 
retablo to another—all under the gracious but 
highly protective auspices of American Express—isn’t 
likely to see much of certain elements of the Spanish 
scene. In Madrid the guided tourist will assuredly not 
be taken to see a particularly interesting part of Mad- 
rid’s “suburbia”—the Pozo del Tio Raimundo, five kilo- 
meters from this capital's better-known Puerta del Sol. 
You can’t buy postcard pictures of the Pozo, and no 
signs are posted to help you to get there. If you want to 
see it, you have to take a jam-packed bus near Madrid’s 
Atocha railway station and ride all the way to the end 
of the line. There 12,000 Madrilefios make their homes 
in conditions of extreme poverty, but not of squalor. 
They are for the most part Andalusians who have come 
up from the south to find work in booming Madrid. 
The Pozo del Tio Raimundo (someone named Uncle 
Raymond once had a weli here—hence the name) is but 
one of a dozen such suburban areas in the capital of 
Spain. They are all poor, but the Pozo is one of the 
poorest. The visiting American who thinks he is seeing 
Spain from his air-conditioned room in the lordly Cas- 
tellana Hilton hotel in Madrid might profitably bestir 
himself to pay a visit to the other side of the tracks. 
For Madrid, just like New York City or Washington, 
cannot be seen in its totality along the big boulevards. 
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My purpose in going to the Pozo on one of the sum- 
mer’s hottest afternoons was not simply to have a look 
or do a bit of slumming. I wanted to find and talk with 
a 51-year-old Jesuit colleague whose life for the past 
three years has been completely submerged in the life 
of the poor of this barrio. The dignities and amenities 
of Spanish custom call for street names even in such a 
place as this, so I went along asking directions to the 
cura’s house and chapel on Calle Santanderina. A dusty 
old lady (everybody in the Pozo knows the priest) 
told me he was to be found down a narrow callejoncillo. 
Down it I went and at the other end was Father José 
de Llanos, whose chapel, reception room and bedroom 
together are not much bigger than a good-sized double 
garage. The bedroom is about as big as a closet, and 
he has a grating in the door so that he can use his room 
as a confessional. Some American Quakers helped him 
build his church and rectory. 

We went around the parish to see the outdoor cinema 
he has for his people, the good-looking dispensary, 
where a male nurse was on duty, and his three small 
parochial school buildings. There is a house where 
clothes are made for the poorest of the poor. Here 
Father proudly showed me three wrinkled old jackets 
with braid and gold buttons; they were parts of dis- 
carded drum-corps uniforms from some parish in the 
United States, and had the initials $.M.S. on them— 
probably from some St. Mary’s School in Ohio, where 
the parish clothing drive made it possible for Caritas- 
NCWC to furnish them to the children of the Pozo. 

Every block or so one finds a “bath,” marked duchas. 
There is electricity, but there is no running water. You 
get water in a big jug from the common cistern—per- 
haps Tio Raimundo’s old well? The women of the area 
were queued up with their red jugs as we went by. 
Everybody talks of the quiet Father Llanos, and the 
children come flocking to kiss his hand as he plods 
along in his cassock, wearing his rope sandals or 
alpargatas. A big truck from Madrid came in and pulled 
up next to the rectory; it was loaded with little girls, 
back at the end of the day from a trip to the elegant 
El Retiro park in Madrid. Father Llanos has arranged 
that his young parishioners, boys one day, girls the 
next, get a chance to see the grass and the flowers in 
the city. It’s a kind of summer camp idea in reverse. 
In fact, I heard it was he who got a bus company to 
extend service to this remote spot. 

The Pozo lies along the tracks of the main line to 
Barcelona, and the sight of it from train windows must 
be a bit of a shock. Recently a state-sponsored program 
called Urgencia Social inaugurated a cooperative hous- 
ing project here (the future tenants worked on Sundays, 
their day off, to build it). The simple “row” houses are 
quite attractive, though they lack running water. I 
visited one of them, the home of a young man whom 
Father Llanos is sending, along with at least ten others, 
to the University of Madrid, where he used to be the 
student chaplain. There are now 700 such houses here 
and the Government has plans for 8,000 in all. The new 
housing developments will help. So would a few more 
men like Padre Llanos. Tuurston N. Davis 
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AMERICA’S STAKE IN A FREE INDIA 


Last month we published an article by James J. Berna, S.J., on In- 
dia’s need for U. S. economic aid. One of our faithful readers, 
Rabbi Morris N. Kertzer, director of interreligious affairs for the 
American Jewish Committee, read the article on his return from a 
visit to India. Here is his view of the Communist threat to India. 


The article, “India Needs Our Help,” 
by Father James J. Berna, S.J. (AM. 
8/16) came to me in particularly sharp 
focus in the light of my visit last month 
to India and other Asiatic countries. 

I share Fr. Berna’s belief that if India 
turns away from democracy, “our lives 
in America will never be the same.” I 
am more fearful than the author about 
the reality of the Communist threats. 

In an evening spent with Dr. S. Rad- 
hakrishnan, the brilliant Vice President 
of India, I began our discussion with a 
forthright question: “Many people in 
various walks of life have spoken to me 
about the inevitability of a Communist 
India within the next decade. What is 
your opinion, Mr. Vice President?” 


Four Typical Indians 


Among those who had given me a 
pessimistic view was a native of Portu- 
guese Goa, a devout Roman Catholic, 
who was a hotel clerk. He told me: “I 
hate and dread communism, but it will 
certainly overwhelm us in our lifetime.” 
Another was a well-to-do Hindu in West 
Bengal, engaged in the molasses in- 
dustry: “Our leadership is corrupt. No 
one has confidence in the processes of 
democracy. Why did Nehru attempt to 
resign? He was throwing up his hands 
helplessly in the face of political cor- 
ruption, which he hasn’t the strength 
to overcome. It’s a corrosive corruption 
in high and low places. People are grow- 
ing cynical about government, and will 
turn to communism in desperation.” 

A third prophet of doom was an Eng- 
lishman, head of a manufacturing plant 
in Calcutta. He put it this way: “Every 
night 30,000 people crowd into the rail- 
way station in our city. You can see no 
end to the misery—it’s worse now than 
last month; worse this year than last 
year. What would happen if Nehru 
were to leave this world? He has not 
prepared well for his successor. Nehru 
is regarded with affection, but without 
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confidence. There is bound to be a 
vacuum into which the Russians will 
move.” 

I asked a Protestant missionary who 
had spent 20 years in the country 
whether the report that Lenin’s works 
were outselling the Bible in India was 
true. He agreed that more Red literature 
was made available to the Indian people 
in. more attractive form than Western 
literature, and much cheaper. But he 
doubted whether Communist literature 
was read more than Christian books. 


Vice President’s View 


Dr. Radhakrishnan pondered my 
question for a while, answered at length, 
and with a great deal of feeling. 

The Vice President is one of India’s 
intellectual lights. His distinguished 
career as a college professor, his popu- 
lar writings and his oratorical gifts 
stamp him as India’s outstanding 
thought-moulder. And his heart was ob- 
viously heavy. 

“I do not minimize the threat to 
democracy. The Russian way of life has 
three basic attractions to our people. 

“In the first place, the tremendous 
similarity between India in 1947 and 
Russia of 1917. Both of us were sub- 
merged, illiterate, and not yet a part 
of the 20th century. In the short space 
of four decades, Russia has lifted itself 
by the bootstraps to become the num- 
ber-two nation of the world. If the sys- 
tem works for them, why not for us? 
Of course, it would cost us our freedom, 
and the spiritual quality of our nation. 
But consider how disappointing our 
progress has been since Independence. 
Literacy has risen from 14 per cent to 
a mere 20 per cent. Not too good a 
record. Perkaps we're a lethargic people, 
and the Russians are more energetic. 
But, some people say, a little authoritar- 
ianism might get the job done! You 
can’t underestimate the attractiveness 
of this appeal. 


“The second attraction has to do with 
our big problem—race. We have not yet 
resolved that problem in India. The 
more perceptive among us know the 
hollowness of Russia’s claims. Yet the 
bald facts are that America supports 
South Africa in its apartheid policy, and 
Russia loudly condemns it. Then, there’s 
Little Rock. (The Vice President mere- 
ly mentioned the name. In the Afro- 
Asian world, Little Rock is a symbol, a 
rallying cry, a phrase more eloquent 
than 10,000 Voice of America broad- 
casts.) So long as Indians associate 
racism with America and racial equality 
with Russia, however misguided the 
association, communism’s appeal is a 
potent one. 

“The third weapon in the arsenal of 
communism is political freedom. Again, 
it is a snare and a delusion. But Russia 
boldly attacks imperialism everywhere, 
while the United States and the West 
defend it universally. (In Japan, the 
Protestant leader, Kagawa, spoke to me 
feelingly about the ‘ABCD exploiters’— 
America (in Okinawa), Britain, China 
and the Dutch.) 

“With these three instruments of per- 
suasion at their command, the Com- 
munists pose a constant threat to us. I 
do not minimize the ever present danger. 
But it will not succeed.” 


Spiritual Forces 


Dr. Radhakrishnan saw religion play- 
ing a decisive role in the battle of re- 
sistance. “Religion is the unifying force 
in human life, that sense of harmony 
that makes us rise above our baser in- 
stincts.” 

The Indian leader has been impressed 
by the tremendous crowds which come 
together in his country under religious 
auspices. One mass meeting he ad- 
dressed, in Calcutta, drew a throng of 
100,000. It is not unusual for a religious 
service to draw 5,000 people, Sunday 
after Sunday. 

The Vice President spoke of a recent 
meeting with Pope Pius XII. He ad- 
mired two aspects of the Pontiff’s per- 
sonality: his inexhaustible intellectual 
vitality and his deep spirituality. “When 
I visited him in Rome, the Pope asked 
me to deliver the commencement ad- 
dress at a Bombay Catholic University. 
I told him I'd be glad to, as long as it 
was understood that I did not share his 
religious beliefs. His Holiness responded 
that it was all right with him.” 
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“If religion associates itself clearly 
and unequivocally with the forces of so- 
cial betterment, then communism can- 
not win in Asia.” 

In summary, I find myself in partial 
disagreement with Fr. Berna. Com- 
munism is not inevitable in India, nor 
is a victory for democracy assured. The 
prospects indeed are rather grim. 

The number of imponderables in the 
situation is still great. Can there be, for 
example, a peaceful evolution in Mos- 
lem-Hindu relationships? In jettisoning 
the vestiges of caste? In reconciling the 
innumerable ethnic and linguistic differ- 
ences? In restoring idealism to public 
office? And will the architects of India’s 
freedom have enough vision to raise up 
Joshuas to pick up the reins of leader- 
ship from “the generation of the wilder- 
ness’? 

It is frustrating for us in the West to 
watch the spectacle with little hope of 
influencing the players. For, as Fr. 
Berna has observed, if the pivotal na- 
tion of India is lost to communism, the 
majority will shift from West to East, 
and we are in for trouble. 

Morris N. KERTZER 





NOW READY 


A Man of 
Good Zeal 


St. Francis de Sales 





By John E. Beahn. A fictionalized por- 
trait of the saint, showing the Bishop 
of Geneva as a tender, mild and honest 
prelate and director of souls, but force- 
ful and intransigent toward the errors 
of Calvinism and the snares of luxuri- 
ous living. Written as a personal rem- 
iniscence by his cousin-secretary, the 
book creates an atmosphere of first- 
hand intimacy and familiarity with the 
saint so the reader feels that he knows 
St. Francis de Sales as a living person 
and a respected, admired friend. $3.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


The Newman Press 
Westminster, Maryland 
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The Mob of 


KING MOB 
By Christopher Hibbert. World. 249p. 
$4.95 


This is a brilliantly written, factual, ter- 
rifying account of the Gordon riots 
which half destroyed London during an 
uncommonly hot early June week of the 
year 1780. Dickens in Barnaby Rudge 
gave his own vivid fictional version of 
the events, but King Mob is the real 
thing, history at its most lurid, told with 
complete mastery of the facts and an ex- 
traordinarily well-balanced portrait of 
the chief actor in the almost incredible 
drama. Hollywood in its craziest dreams 
of savagery and beastliness never came 
within measuring distance of what hap- 
pened in sober Georgian London that 
steaming June week. America has had 
experience of mobs out of control, but 
never of such a mob as that English 
one, the mob of all mobbery. 

At that period, England, under the 
despised and hated Tory government 
of Lord North, himself a charming per- 
son, devoted to the, very Germanic, 
stubborn but virtuous George the Third, 
who “ought not to have occurred,” was 
making a complete mess (thank God!) 
of her efforts to suppress the Revolt of 
the American Colonies. 

The English Army was in a bad way 
and sadly needed reinforcements which 
were not forthcoming. In those circum- 
stances the Tory ministers bethought 
themselves of the many stout fellows, 
English Catholics, Irishmen living in 
England and miserably poor Catholic 
Highlanders, the bonniest of fighters, 
who were precluded from joining the 
Army by a measure of Dutch William, 
requiring from recruits an oath that they 
were Protestants. In 1778, by which 
time France had declared war on Eng- 
land, the Tory government rushed 
through a bill repealing the statute of 
William III and giving the Catholics a 
few other beggarly crumbs of relief. 

Bishop Challoner, aged 87, was 
averse to accepting so much as one 
crumb, because he felt sure that it would 
rouse the then mercifully dormant 
bigotry of the Dissenters. How right 
was his old man’s instinct! A story was 
circulated in the slums and poorer dis- 
tricts of London that 20,000 Jesuits lay 
hidden in underground tunnels in the 
Surrey bank of the Thames, awaiting 
orders from Rome to blow up the bed 
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all Mobbery 


and banks of the river and so to flood 
the capital. Benedictine monks disguised 
as Irish chairmen were rumored to have 
poisoned all the flour of Southwark and 
for days many people of the Borough 
would not touch the local bread until 
they had tried it on a dog. George III 
himself was generally believed to be a 
Papist who put all political concerns 
under the direction of his confessor! 

The Methodist and other dissenting 
ministers made hay while this particular 
sun of circumstance shone, and, sad to 
say, even John Wesley insisted in a fiery 
pamphlet that “no government, not 
Roman Catholic, ought to tolerate men 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion.” The 
ever increasing bigotry, stirred to life 
by the Catholic Relief Bill, led to the 
formation of various associations in Eng- 
land and Scotland for the defense of 
the Protestant faith. When it was pro- 
posed to extend the provisions of the 
Relief Bill to Scotland, violent riots 
broke out in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
resulting in the destruction of Catholic 
property on a wide scale. 

The Catholics themselves, frightened 
by the temper of the rioters, begged the 
Government not to grant them the pro- 
posed relief, and the Government gave 
way to the mob, its first lamentable mis- 
take. It was at this point that Lord 


George Gordon took the stage for which _ 


he had been pining over many frustrat- 
ing years. 

Mr. Hibbert’s delineation of this ex- 
traordinary man is the finest thing in his 
fine book. Gordon was by no means 
merely the crazy fanatic he is so often 
painted. He had many elements of 
greatness in him and he could be charm- 
ingly courteous even to Catholics, whom 
he never professed to like, though he 
did not regard them with any particular 
animus. 

During his ten years in the British 
Navy, Gordon maddened the authori- 
ties by consistently championing the 
abominably treated ordinary seamen. 
In the West Indies his heart, which was 
much larger than his head, went out to 
the Negro slaves and made him blaz- 
ingly angry with the inhumanity to 
which they were subjected. Then he 
made the acquaintance of the Ameri- 
cans and took the entire people and 
their country, already aware of their 
great destiny, to his heart. 

In 1774, his elder brother, the Duke 
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of Gordon, bought him a seat in Parlia- 
ment, where his voice was raised in vio- 
lent opposition to the measures taken 
against the American colonists, what he 
called the “mad, cruel and accursed 
American War.” He was too emotional 
and neurotic to be an effective speaker, 
but even those who most detested his 
vanity and pushfulness recognized in 
him a sincere passion for the rights of 
the people and a genuine determination 
to help the wronged and oppressed. 

The passage of the Catholic Relief Bill 
gave Lord George a new occasion for 
belaboring the Tory Government, not 
entirely because he believed that Popery 
was “synonymous with arbitrary pow- 
er” and therefore hostile to the interests 
of his beloved “people,” but because, 
under a pretense of generosity and toler- 
ance, the Tories were tricking men into 
fighting a shameful war against the 
noble Americans. Soon he was offered 
the Presidency of the London Protestant 
Association, which he eagerly accepted 
as a step to the limelight and power so 
long withheld and so long passionately 
desired. 

To have 50,000 determined men at 
one’s beck and to be able to browbeat 
Parliament was a delicious sensation 
and too much for poor Lord George’s 
never well-balanced wits. He certainly 
did not want the anarchy that ensued 
but his reckless language and behavior 
gave the basest elements of the popula- 
tion their opportunity and their war-cry 
of “No Popery” meant nothing except 
an incitement to the burning of Cath- 
olic chapels and houses, and the murder 
of many innocent Irish workmen living 
in London. 

When the Riots were at last sup- 
pressed by the military, Gordon was 
brought to trial, but acquitted by a 
London jury. He then became more of 
a nuisance to the Government than ever 
and was once more arrested, this time 
on a charge of libel against Marie An- 
toinette. Found guilty, he escaped be- 
fore sentence could be pronounced and 
remained at large for several years. 

In Birmingham he became a Jew 
under the name Israel bar Abraham G. 
Gordon, grew a long beard and most 
strictly kept all the Jewish observances. 


There can be no doubt whatever about — 


his sincerity. He had never been much 
of a Protestant and, indeed, was ex- 
communicated from the Church of Eng- 
land by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Discovered in his hide-out in Birming- 
ham, he was brought to London and 
committed to Newgate Prison, rebuilt 
after its destruction in the Riots. There 
he practiced his adopted religion most 
faithfully and became deservedly loved 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


on the Bruce fall list 





An objective and penetrating survey 


CHRISTIANITY AND AMERICAN FREEMASONRY 
William J. Whalen 


For the first time in 50 years, an American Catholic writes a book 
on Freemasonry. $3.75 


About the patron saint of writers 


THE STORY OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 


Katherine Bregy 


“ .. has a charm of style and felicity of emphasis to make it 


inspiring and interesting even for readers ‘unaccustomed’ to 
hagiography.” —Sign $2.95 


Tasteful and artistic 


PADRE PIO 
Nesta de Robeck 


Captures the indomitable personality of the Capuchin monk who 
is a twentieth century stigmatic. $2.95 


On marriage with a light touch 


TO MARRY, WITH LOVE 


Virginia and Louis Baldwin 
For those who are or ever will be married, this book reveals the 
most important ingredient in a happy marriage. $3.95 


The first book of its kind 


A HISTORY OF CATHOLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Edward J. Power 
A thoroughly engrossing picture of both the good and the bad in 
American Catholic higher education. $7.00 


Spiritual reading for priests 


FATHERING-FORTH 


John H. McGoey, S.F.M. 
“.. . focus is centered upon the development of the priest’s mind, 
spirit, attitudes, and evaluations . . . will make profitable reading 
for priests in all stages of life.”—Sign $3.50 


Again Available . . . 1958 Revised Editions 
HISTORY OF ISRAEL 


Abbot Giuseppe Ricciotti 


WITH CHRIST THROUGH THE YEAR 


Bernard Strasser, O.S.B. 


RELIGIOUS MEN AND WOMEN IN CHURCH LAW 
Joseph Creusen, S.J., and Adam C. Ellis., S.J. $6.50 





Two volumes, $16.00 


$4.95 


At your bookstore. 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


109 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Give ME LIBERTY 
OR GIVE ME DEATH 





























On the press 

SPEAKING: A Course for Secondary Schools 
Four volumes, cloth, $1.28 each. 

Ready for September classes. 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 





PHOTO 


Chustmas Cards 


made from your own snapshot 


10, 25¢ 


INCLUDING ENVELOPES 
No other charges—We pay postage 


Say ''Merry Christmas" with per- 
sonalized Photographic Christmas 
Cards, made from your favorite 
snapshot negative. Beautiful, col- 
orful folders express season's 
greetings. Mail your negative and 
25¢ coin today for this special 
offer—satisfaction guaranteed! 


Penny. Pix ?.o. Box 57, DELAIR, N. J. 
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by the other prisoners for his compas- 
sion and great kindness to them. 

One of his many cherished good 
causes had been penal reform, with the 
abolition of the death penalty except 
for murder. He died of gaol fever in 
Newgate towards the end of the year 
1793, lamented by a host of poor friends 
and not altogether disesteemed even by 
his rich enemies. King Mob is a grand, 
enthralling book, of particular interest 
to Americans and Catholics. 

JAMEs BropRICK 


WITH THIS RING 

By Judge Louis H. Burke. McGraw-Hill. 
280p. $4.50 

Many people have good reason to feel 
that domestic-relations courts contrib- 
ute little to family stability. The reason 
may be found in the qualifications of 
the judges themselves or in the impos- 
sible case loads of deeply human prob- 
lems. Judge Louis H. Burke was on the 
California bench only a short while 
when he realized that something more 
could be done during divorce actions to 
revitalize love. 

The germ of his plan was planted 
by a senior confrere who, seeing Burke’s 
discouragement one day, said to him: 
“So many people don’t seem to know 
what’s expected of them as husbands 
and wives. They enter into marriage as 
they'd buy a new suit. If it turns out 
they don’t like it, they can always get 
another.” The idea that marriage is a 
contract from which obligations flow 
has never been brought home to them. 

Judge Burke argues that if a court 
can enforce contracts of all types, in- 
cluding those whereby the property is 
divided in a divorce case, and the cus- 
tody of children decided, then surely 
a court may enforce a contract where- 
by the parties agree to live together 





| in marriage and behave toward each 


other in certain specific ways. 

Today, couples appearing before a 
judge of the Conciliation Court in Cali- 
fornia receive professional marriage 
counseling and, when agreeable, sign 
a written contract which spells out 
their specific obligations. Where a party 
agrees not to visit a bar, or to strike 
his wife, or to see a paramour, the 
agreement is in writing and serious vi- 
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Our Reviewers 


JaMeEs Broprick, s.J., was the re- 
cipient last May of the Fourth 
Annual Campion Award. 

Rev. Georce E. Ke.ty directs 
the New York Archdiocesan 
Family Life Bureau. 











olations are judged to be contempt of 
court. In two years from the time the 
Reconciliation agreement was_intro- 
duced, 887 couples out of the 2,074 
couples who appeared before the court 
were reconciled; 75 per cent of them 
were still living together one year after 
their reconciliation and, over a longer 
period, it is estimated than 66 per cent 
will still be wed. 

With This Ring, written with the 
help of collaborators, is a case history 
describing how 20 couples were helped 
to solve a variety of problems from vi- 
olence and drunkenness to frigidity 
and adultery. The author writes well 
and with great human insight. His 
handling of the cases themselves and 
the specific contents of each contract 
have definite religious overtones. If his 
leadership is imitated in other cities, 
much real good can be accomplished. 


MUSIC 


The title characters in Cherubini’s 
Medea, Puccini's Suor Angelica, and 
Samuel Barber's Vanessa represent 
three completely different types of 
womanhood, as far as position in life 
goes. But they have one thing in com- 
mon: they belong to an unfortunate 
group of grand opera heroines. Strange 
to say, vindictive Medea, though drawn 
from Greek legend, seems the most 
plausible of the three: just the other 
day we read of a woman who drowned 
her three young children to keep them 
from her husband. Sister Angelica, on 
the other hand, could happen only in 
Italian Romantic opera. The idea of a 
demure, cloistered nun taking poison in 
a moment of “irresistible exaltation,” 
repenting of her sin, and (to top it 
all) receiving a vision of the Virgin in 
her dying moments, quite overtaxes 
one’s imagination. 

Vanessa, unlike the previous hero- 
ines—I use the word loosely—derives 
from the present century. But if wo- 
men like her exist today, I think they 
will have to be found in other spots 
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For the first time in English—exactly as she herself wrote it! 


T fourteen she made her vow to God— 

she would be a saint! Always a head- 
strong child, she catapulted herself into 
the Carmelite Convent by throwing her- 
self at the feet of Pope Leo XIII and beg- 
ging for admittance at the unheard-of age 
of 15. And then, this same young girl put 
aside the things of her comfortable French 
bourgeois world to embark on a heroic 
adventure of the spirit that was to be cli- 
maxed with her precedent-setting canoni- 
zation 28 years later. 


The Amazing ‘Story of a Soul’... 
Published at Last in Its Original Form 

With the cloak of the cloister gathered 
around her, Sister Marie Thérése of the 
Child Jesus composed her spiritual auto- 
biography. In this “intimate family docu- 
ment,” Thérése bared her soul. Now, for 
the first time, the entire unaltered account 
of a spiritual odyssey unparalleled in 
modern times is published in English. As 
never before, this version leaves no doubt 
that Thérése was human in every fiber of 
her being. The new version with its com- 
pletely restored, unedited text, strips away 
the veneer of sentimentality which has 
obscured the true character of Saint 
Thérése—revealing her now as she really 
was, even stronger and more heroic in her 
vocation to love. 


All the Inspiring Drama of a Great 
Woman’s Conquest of Self 

Here is Thérése...the pretty, willful 
child, adored by parents and sisters as the 
“little princess”...the young girl who ral- 
lied miraculously from a severe emotional 
illness to enter the religious life...the 
Thérése plagued by scruples, making her 
daily offering of petty annoyances and dis- 
tractions as part of her “little way”... 
struggling with serious temptations against 
faith... drawing a final breath for her last 
word... “love.” 


Here are all the innermost thoughts and 
yearnings of the saint hailed by Pius X as 
the “greatest of modern times’”—yours to 
share exactly as they came from the 
saint’s own pen. Now, just as Thérése has 
left an indelible mark on the Church which 
has honored her, so will this unforgettable 
story of a woman’s conquest of self and 
her relentless pursuit of love burn its way 
into your memory. 

@ With 8 unretouched Thérésian 
photographs 
@ An illuminating introduction by 

Fr. Francois de Sainte Marie, O.C.D. 

@ Beautitul tour-color jacket 


End papers reproducing actual 
Thérésian manuscript pages 


$4.50, now at your bookstore, P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
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ecoumes COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


ALABAMA Departments 

Spring Hill College (Mobile) 
LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 

CALIFORNIA 

Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 


University of San Francisco 
: LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


University of Santa Clara 


LAS-C-E-L-Sy-A ROTC 

COLORADO 
Regis College (Denver) .............. LAS-Sy 
CCNNECTICUT 
PE SOONER a 555 os encenccsisune LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 
Loy~!a University (Chicago) ........ LAS-AF- 

C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 
LOUISIANA 


Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-A ROTC 
MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) ...LAS-G-AROTC 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-A ROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 
MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-A ROTC-AFROTC 
MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
LAS-AE-C-IR-E-Se 
St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 
NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha)..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-AROTC 
NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 
NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ...... LAS-C-IR 
OHIO 


I 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 

University of Scranton ........ LAS-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC 


Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


W. VIRGINIA 
MND oss os hincwakcakdonene LAS 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee). LAS-AE-C- 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 


LAS Liberal Arts FS Foreign Service 
and Sciences G Graduate School 
Adult Education IR _ Industrial 
Cc Commerce Relations 
D Dentistry J Journalism 
Ed Education L Law 
E Engineering M Medicine 
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Wheeling 
College 


Wheeling College, newest of the 
Jesuit colleges, will graduate its 
first class in June, 1959. It is co- 
educational and planned for an 
eventual student body of 850. 
Now enrolling approximately 400 
students, of whom half are resi- 
dents, the College has a faculty 
and administrative staff of 40. 
The College is beautifully situated 
on a sixty-acre campus. Its new 
buildings include a_ classroom- 
laboratory building, a residence 
for Jesuit faculty, an administra- 
tion and student activities build- 
ing and a library. Residence halls 
for men and women are in the 
process of construction. Planned 
for the near future is an audi- 
torium and a physical activities 
center. 

Liberal Arts and Science pro- 
grams offered include majors in 
the following areas of concentra- 
tion: English, History, Political 
Science, Sociology, Writing and 
Speaking Arts, Business Adminis- 
tration, Accounting, Biology, 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, 
and pre-medical and pre-legal 
studies. There is also a two-year 
program for transfer students in 
pre-engineering, offered in con- 
junction with the University of 
Detroit. 

Extra-curricular activities include 
dramatics, debating, glee club, 
student publications, intramural 
athletics, and intercollegiate bas- 
ketball, tennis, and golf. 


Wheeling, West Virginia 








Mu Music Sp Speech 
N Nursing Officers Training 
P Pharmacy Corps 
s Social Work AROTC Army 


Se Science 
Sy Seismology NROTC Navy 


Station AFROTC Air Force 





than the Midwest. It is true, she is 
not a tragic heroine since she gets 


her man and comes out alive. But her 


strange fears, the. strange atmosphere 
in which she lives, and her curious 
union with young Anatol are not very 


| reassuring; and the opera ends on a 


note of frustration since Vanessa's 
niece, Erika, robbed of her hopes and 
desires, must settle down to a comfort- 
less wait for the day when her lover 
will chance along. 

Operas, however, generally survive 
because of their music, not their plots. 
Cherubini composed his Medea in 
France during the latter part of the 
Revolution and it seemed to have died 
along with the countless unfortunates 
of that era. But it has witnessed a 
surprising resurrection. Maria Callas, 
who seems to have been born for this 
role, joins with a group of capable 
but not outstanding La Scala singers 
under the dynamic baton of veteran 
Tullio Serafin. The highest praise one 
can give to the music is to say that 
it now becomes clear why Beethoven 


held such a warm opinion about Cheru-, 


bini’s operas. Mercury’s sound is live, 


as usual, but occasionally unbalanced. 


Puccini's Angelica will appeal to 
dyed-in-the-wool Puccini fans, but be- 


| cause of its continent lyricism and tem- 


perate orchestration it will have a much 
smaller audience than Bohéme. In the 
new Capitol album, Victoria de los 
Angeles sings capably the title role aud 
is assisted by Fedora Barbieri and 
Rome Opera artists, again under Sera- 
fin. Barber’s Vanessa, written to Men- 
otti’s libretto, was the first American 
opera meunted at the Metropolitan in 
eleven years. It was received with ap- 
plause in New York early this year, 
but Viennese critics gave it a thumbs- 
down verdict last month. Yet I think 
that in spite of its modernities and dry 
stretches it can stand with many operas 
in the repertoire. Americans should 
show special interest in it, and the ex- 
cellent Victor album, presenting orig- 
inal cast singers Steber, Elias, Resnik, 
Gedda and Tozzi, will make possible 
a wide circulation of the work. 
Meantime, some real-life nuns make 
their debut on records after having es- 
tablished their reputation on the West 
Coast. The Immaculate Heart Trio is 
composed of Sisters Mark, Dennis and 
Anthony, members of the same family, 
and now members of the same religious 
congregation. Since many Catholics 
who never heard a note of chamber 
music will in one way or another be 
told about this item, it is wise that the 
Sisters have chosen such a congenial, 
if at times diffuse, work as Schubert's 
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the SECRET 
these Monks have kept 
for 353 years... 


In all the world, only four Monks at 
the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse 
in France know the secret formula 


of Chartreuse Liqueur. 
Since 1605, no one has ever 
duplicated this rare recipe 
combining over 180 different 
herbs, grown near the 
Monastery. Try Chartreuse, 
and discover why it is called 
“Queen of Liqueurs”. 
Chartreuse is served at 
every leading hotel and 
restaurant, sold by 
every leading retailer. 


Try it when dining 
ne, 
e@ 


out, or buy a small 
G&D LA GRANDE 


CHARTREUSE 


enjoy at home. 
Yellow e 86 Proof Green ¢ 110 Proof 


For a my illustrated booklet on 
the stery of Chartreuse, write:- 
Schieffelin é Co., 30 Cooper Sq., N, Y., Dept. Q. 
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Pilgrimage To 


MEXICO 


Featuring the 
SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF 


GUADALUPE 


and reserved place in the Cathedral for High 
Mass on the Feast Day Dec. 12 
Two Weeks Nov. 29-Dec. 13 


Trip will be guided by a spiritual leader and 
will include places of special interest to 
Catholics 


Mexico City and environs, ~ Puebla Cuernavaca, 
Cholula, Acapulco Spa Penafiel and Fotin De 
Las Flores 


Air Travel via the scheduled airlines 
Write now for detailed itinerary 
Wayfarer Travel Service 
Hotel Alms, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
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_ Trio in E-Flat. The critics have been 


right in praising their superior tech- 
nical abilities and sense of style. 

And lastly—Van Cliburn. The latest 
proof of RCA’s spirit of enterprise is 
a release of the Tschaikowsky Piano 
Concerto, played by Cliburn and got- 
ten out, so to speak, in record time. 
The album proves what the press has 
been dinning into our ears for several 
months, and what even the most casual 
reader must have known by now, 
namely, that the young Texan has a 
firm hold on the Tschaikowsky work. 
The question still in our minds is, what 
else does he play? In this connection, 
I must not forego mentioning another 
reading of this same Concerto, an im- 
passioned performance by Polish pianist 
Witold Malcuzynski (on Angel). 
spite of Van Cliburn’s outstanding ren- 
dition, I would not hesitate to place 
Malcuzynski’s reading among the best 
that have ever appeared. 

Francis J. GUENTNER 


THE WORD 


May he, out of the rich treasury of 
his glory, strengthen you through his 
spirit with a power that reaches your 
innermost being. May Christ find a 
dwelling place, through faith, in your 
hearts; may your lives be rooted in 
love, founded on love. (Eph. 3:16-17; 





Epistle for the 16th Sunday after Pen- | 


tecost). 


Somewhere about the year 60 A.D. 
Paul of Tarsus, Apostle of the Nations, 
found himself where he very much 
wished to be, in Rome, the world’s 
center, but not quite as he wished to 
be there; for he was a prisoner of the 
Roman authority by reason of civil- 
religious charges brought by the Jews 
of Jerusalem. This first captivity of 
Paul’s was sufficiently tolerable, for he 
was evidently under a mild form of 
what we now call house-arrest. He was 
permitted to receive visitors, to com- 
municate with friends, even to carry 
on a limited apostolate. 

It was in these circumstances that 
St. Paul wrote the strongly appealing 
and exalted letter that now provides 
the Mass-lesson in the Church’s liturgy 
for five Sundays, allowing for one in- 
terlude from first Corinthians. This is 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

As soon as one begins to read Ephes- 
ians, he is conscious of a distinct dif- 
ference in the Pauline production. For 
one thing, the furious polemics have 
disappeared; the Apostle is grown won- 
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NEW LIFE IN 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


by LEO R. WARD, c.s.c. 


i 





The Catholic school system in our 
country has been “recklessly sacri- 
ficial.” Paradoxically, that is not 
enough. All too frequently other good 
ends, “piety, propaganda, missionary 
efforts,” have stood in the way of 
Catholic learning. It is an historical 
fact that our Catholic schools were 
set up to safeguard the faith and 
morals of boys and girls. That is 
what they still operate for. If they 
have not produced top-flight scholars = * 
it is chiefly because they were not = 
intended to produce them. All docu- 
ments of the early Church in Amer- 
ica show this. The piety motive and 
the faith motive, valid as they are, 
have obscured zeal for learning and 
scholarship. = 
Father Ward sums up his case in 
saying that Catholic teachers with = 
“ideals out of this world” have some- 
times permitted piety or dogma to = 
substitute for knowledge. Tricks of = 
piety can hurt knowledge. = 
This is a provocative essay, not to say : 
controversial. That’s the way the 
author intended it to be. $3.95 
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SACRAMENTAL 
THEOLOGY 


by Clarence McAuliffe, S.J. 





. will supply your students with a 
truly theological textbook on the 
dogma of the Mass and the sacra- 
ments. . . . As complete as the aver- 
age seminary manual, yet designed 
for college and university students. 

. Orderly, clear, concise but com- 
prehensive. . . . Will instill a gen- 
uinely Catholic and theological men- 
tality. .. . Will enable you to impart 
more knowledge in less time and 
with less trouble. . . . No auxiliary 
book needed except the Bible. .. . 
All syllogisms formulated with pre- 
cision. . . . Detailed index (27 pgs. ) 
greatly facilitates reference to this 
new, easily readable college text. 

$6.00 


HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 
15 & 17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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derfully serene. For another, the sub- 
ject-matter, if not new, bears an en- 
tirely new emphasis. 

What concerns Paul now—he is over 
fifty, and his life has been hectic be- 
yond most—is a profound and mystical 
truth which he has repeatedly men- 
tioned in earlier writings, but which 
now stands before his amazing mind 
in a fresh, clear light. 

This truth, which Paul calls the 





| eraliy 





mystery, is God’s universal redemptive 
plan, the divine scheme, lofty and lov- 
ing, for the salvation of all men with- 
out distinction, Jew, Greek, barbarian. 
The special aspect which now obsesses 
Paul is the vital fact that in God's 
salvific plan Christ and the Church are 
one (mystical) body. It is at this time 
| that St. Paul begins to multiply the 
| expression in Christ Jesus. 

“The Ephesian passage which makes 
the Epistle of today’s Mass ought to 


| be of interest to those people who are 
| forever demanding an interior religion, 
a religion of the heart, and who gen- | 
seem to think that such an ideal | 
| was the invention of the 16th-century 
| Reformation. Paul is much concerned 
|to persuade his early and _ laboring 
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Christians that the Church, that body | 


of which Christ 


never does St. Paul (or the Catholic 


is the head, is an | 
organism, and a social organism. But | 


Church) forget that the social organ- | 


ism which is the Mystical Body is not 
merely an organization, not simply an 
established and hierarchic regime. The 
Church is not a set of rules and row 
of ranks. It is a living thing, and a 
living thing must have a beating heart, 
an inner and invisible spirit. 

One grows a trifle weary of the mo- 
notonously repeated contention (as in 
the letter-columns of national maga- 
zines) that Catholicism has the system 
and the trappings, but Protestantism 
has the heart, the personal love of 
Christ. No doubt there are Catholics 
who feel sure that all is well if they 
light an occasional candle, wear a 
large and shiny medal and go to Mid- 
night Mass on Christmas Eve. They 
really are not typical. 

The authentic Catholic, whom the 
writer has admired on many a lay re- 
treat, understands very well what St. 
Paul is urging this morning, and 
keenly eager to heed the Pauline plea: 
May Christ find a dwelling place, 
through faith, in your hearts; 
your lives be rooted in love, founded 
on love. May you and all the saints be 
enabled to measure, in all its breadth 
and length and height and depth, the 
love of Christ. 

VincENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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START SPEAKING 


FRENCH 
$ PANIS 4 aumosr OVERNIGHT H 


HERE’ S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 

Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record, Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That’s all you hear! No dull tedious work. Just listen— 
imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25c to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 
full Cortina course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dent. 1729, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 









GREETINGS 





ENGRAVED Christmas cards. De- 
signed by the Carmelite Nuns. For 
personal, business, and institutional 

use. Write for FREE folder, or send 
? $1.25 for sample set of six cards. 
Special offer to priests and re- 
ligious. Orders for personal im- 
print until Nov. Ist. 


Carmelite Monastery 


1740 Newburg Road 
Louisville 5, Ky. 














AMERICA 
ASSOCIATES 


Subscription plus a tax deductible contribution 


HANDY WAY TO JOIN 


AMERICA ASSOCIATES 


70 E. 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 








Lo ey | a a a renew 
me as an Associate for 1 year. 


(0 Sustaining, $25 or more 
(J Co-operating, $50 or more 
(0 Charter, $100 or more 
. Check attached . Bill me 
(Please make checks payable to 


AMERICA ASSOCIATES) 
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AMERICA ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if you are _already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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Schools and Colleges 





Indiana 





Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 





Michigan 
SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Beautiful Buildings 
Moderate Rates 
International Clientele 


Masters Degree in Fine Arts, 
Education, Science 
Bachelor Degrees in 


Arts, Science, Music 


Professional trajning: 

Art, Education, Clothing, Dietetics, 
Interior Decoration, 
Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 
Radio, Secretarial, Social Work. 


Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


For catalog address the Dean 


Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education ef Catholic Women 
Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts. Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One-hundred- acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’”’ the ‘460.’ 

ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 





Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





Notices 


20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street. New 


York, N he 


Also jn Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park. Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical. journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, 

‘ New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 








THE COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A fully accredited liberal arts college for 
women conducted by the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Carondelet. 
Awards B.A.. B.S.. B.S. in Ed. degrees. 
Prepares for element: iry and secondary school 
teaching, business, medical technology. 
Courses offered in English, foreign languages, 
history, sociology, economics. mathematics, 
biology, physics, chemistry and music. 
Also 

Graduate program leading to M.A.. M.S., 

.S. in Ed. degrees. 
For further information address the Reaistrar 








DIRECTORY OF CATHOLIC PUBLICA- 
TIONS. Data on 139 Catholic newspapers, 
473 magazines in U. S., Canada. Great for 
promotion, publicity purposes. $3.00. Cath- 
olic Press Association, 6 East 39th Street, 
New York 16. N. Y. 


IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave.. New York 21, N 








JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission. Durham. North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY FRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. €. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish. Hartsville. South Carolina. 





RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and 
Gift Shop at home. Show friends samples 
of our new 1958 Christmas and All Occa- 
sion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn to 100% profit. No ex- 
perience necessary. Costs nothing to try. 
Write today for a on approval. 
Regal Greetings, Dept. 2, Ferndale, Mich. 








Vocations 


XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 











Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom.’ For in- 
formation. write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 
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BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
: Serve God Through 
t @ Teaching @ Writing 
@ Social Work © Missions 
@ Clerical Work @ Trades 
For information write: 
BROTHER EYMARD, C.S.C. 
100 DUJARIE HALL NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
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THE OLDEST, MOST EXPERIENCED BOOK CLUB OF ITS KIND 


Catholic Book Club offers you 


... the best new books 
... all at one low price $2.98 (You Save 31° ) 








New members select TWO books for the price of ONE 








1. BIRD OF FIRE 


by Helen C. White. A novel about St. Francis of Assisi which gives a 
fresh, new picture of a saint so beloved by Christian and non-Christian 


alike. 


List $3.95 


And 2. ANY ONE OF THESE 
ONCE TO SINAI by H. F. M. Prescott.......0... 0000 cece eee List $5.00 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE MODERN WORLD 
by E. E. Y. Hales 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 
Translated by Ronald Knox 


THIS IS THE MASS by Henri Daniel-Rops 
NAKED TO MINE ENEMIES dy Charles W. Ferguson 
THE ASCENT TO TRUTH by Thomas Merton 


List $4.50 


List $4.50 
List $4.95 
List $6.00 
List $3.50 


How this generous offer enables you to enjoy 
the most interesting books—at a saving of 31%. 


Here is your opportunity to enjoy outstanding approved 
books at a substantial saving. Fill out the coupon and mail 
in now. We will send you the two books you select, postage 
— for only $2.98 and enrol you in the Catholic Book 

ub. 

Each month thereafter you will receive a Newsletter with 
a feature book review of the coming monthly selection. We 
will also tell you about other worthwhile books. With the 
Newsletter you will receive a selection card with your name 
and our return address. If you do not wish a book at any 


time, just check the card and mail it back to us. You may 
select a substitute CBC book for the same price—$2.98— 
or any other book published in the U.S.A. at list price. 

There is no minimum number of books which you are 
required to take during the next year and you may cancel 
your membership at any time. 

No pressure. Excellent books. 31% saving. All one price 
—$2.98. You'll be glad you joined the Catholic Book Club, 
operated by the Jesuit Fathers of America Press. 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Dept. 913, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Check 2 selections LIST 


C Bird of Fire by Helen C. White 
[) Once to Sinai by H. F. M. Prescott 


( The Catholic Church in the Modern World 
by E. E. Y. Hales 


() Autobiography of St. Therese of Lisieux 
Translated by Ronald Knox 


(0 This is the Mass by Henri Daniel-Rops 
(0 Naked to Mine Enemies by Charles Ferguson 
(0 The Ascent to Truth by Thomas Merton .............. $3.50 


Enrol me in the Catholic Book Club. Send me the TWO selections 
checked at left at special introductory price of $2.98. I understand 
all selections cost members only $2.98 and I get the CBC Newsletter 
monthly announcing each selection. I am free to accept or reject the 
selection and I may at any time cancel my membership. 


Enclosed Bill Me 1 














